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ABSTRACT 

Intonation patterns of Black English were studied and 
compared with those occurring in White English and formal Black 
English. It was found that: (1) the Black English corpus was 
characterized by a wider pitch range, extending into higher pitch 
levels than either the White vernacular or the formal Black English 
of the adult information; (2) a falsetto register was used in Black 
English more often than either White English or formal Black English; 
and (3) more rising and level final contours were used in Black 
English, while White English and formal Black English used more 
falling final contours. This study provides evidence, never 
previously reported, of the use of intonation alone in Black English 
to serve a grammatical function of marking the dependent clause of a 
conditional sentence, without concomitant use of the lexical item 
"if"* It is concluded that intonation cannot be studied apart from 
the social situation. The majority of the intonational 
characteristics found in the Black English corpus can be traced 
directly to systematic differences between black street culture and 
white "mainstream" culture, rather than to any systematic differences 
in phonology per se, and may be accounted for as resulting from 
different "social rules" for speech with black street culture. 
(Author/LG) 
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ABSTRACT 

The pitrpose of this investigation was to determine and describe 
some intonation patterns characteristic of Black English, and to 
corrioare those patterns with intonation oatterns occurring in 'rfhite 
Enp;llsh and Formal Black Enp^lish. 

In desi^^ninp thR studv, consideration was ^^iven to Labov*s 
••Observer's Paradox'': the al'n of linguistic research is to describe 
the way people talk when they are not being systenatically observed; 
yet such data can only be obtained by sys tenia tic observation. Black 
English in its ourest for:n occurs in the vernacular style; yet when 
speakers of Black English are aware that their speech is being observedi 
they do not speak in the vernacular. In this study, an attempt was 
made to nake speakers less inrediately aware of the presence of the 
observer* **Good data'' in the linguistic sense was obtained by esta- 
blishing a relaxed situation where a frank and inforaal conversation 
centered upon the tooics of sex, pi^ining and women's lib, and Black 
consciousness. Tape recordings were made of a group of Black adoles-- 
cents in such an infomal discussion, and of a group of White adoles- 
cents in an infomal discussion. In addition, a fomal interview with 
an adult Black male was tape recorded. The recorded speech samples 
were then transcribed for intonation and the transcriptions ehecked for 
reliability by two additional phoneticians. Spectrograins of utterances 
upon which disagreement anong transcribers occurred were also analyzed. 
The data for terminal intonational contours were grouped according to 
phrase t^/pes, with chi square tests employed between and among groups. 



The results of this study were (1) the Black English corpus was 
characterized by a vider pitch ranp^e, extendine into hi;^hor pitch 
levels than either the White vernacular or the formal Black Snellen 
of the adult informant; (2) a falsetto register wa^ used in Black 
English nore often than either 'White English or fonnal Black English; 
(3) more rising and level final contours were used in Black English, 
while ^-/hite English and fomal Black English used nore falling final 
contours* Sifpnif icantly» this study provides evidence, never before 
reported, of the use of intonation alone in Black English to serve a 
grammatical function of marking the dependent clause of a conditional 
sentence, without concomitant use of the lexical iten 'Uf*\ This finding 
has Irnportant implications for language testing with Black children, 
especially in view of deficit theorists who contend that the absence 
of logical connectives such as "if" in a child's vocabulary indicates 
his inabilitv to express the logical relationship at all* 

One of the -nost iTiportant conclusions of the study is that 
Intonation cannot be studied apart fron the social situation* The 
majority of the intonational characteristics found in the Black English 
corpus can be traced directly to systenatio differences between Black 
street culture and rfnite '^raainstrean" culture, with rogard to the 
function of the speech event within the two speech connunities, rather 
than to any systematic differences in phonology ner se » Speech events 
which occur in Black street culture seen to call for specialized use of 
Intonation natterns which themselves are entirely consistent with 
Standard English intonation rules| intonational patterns characteristic 
of Black English may be accounted for in large part as resulting from 
different "social rules" for speech within Black street culture* 
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CHAPTER ONE — INTRODUCTION 



A primary object of recent sociolin^uistlc research has been an 

American dialect spoken primarily by adolescents in the Black speech 

communities in Northern urban areas* This dialaot is presently 

called Black English. Sociolinguists such as Labov, Wolfram and Shuy 

have presented convincing evidence that Black English is widespread 

throughout the urban North, and that it varies little in its segmental 

characteristics whether it occurs in New York City, Detroit, Washington 

D.C., Los Angeles, or in many other urban centerso William Labov has 

defined BUck English in this way, as 

«•• a sub-system of English used by pre-adolescent 
and adolescent Negro sneakers in Northern ghetto areas 
which is remarkably uniform over the age range 8-1?, 
especially for those who particloate fully in the ver- 
nacular culture, f.the basic object of our investi- 
gation is the adolescent vernacular characteristic of 
the Negro speech community, (Labov, 1968a) 

It is important to note that the dialect is defined in terms of the 

community which uses it. Not all American Black people speak Black 

English; the dialect is spoken primarily by pre-adolescents and 

adolescents in Northern ghetto areas who participate in the vernacular 

culture. Similarly, Black English is not spoken only by Blacks; 

Labov points out that it may also be spoken by Puerto Rican or White 

sdolescents who were raised in areas dominated by Black cultural norms. 

Black English is thus a product of Black adolescent street culture, and 

is not biologically or racially determinedo (Labov, 1968a) 

The segmental characteristics of the Black English dialect have 

been fairly thoroughly described by a variety of comprehensive research 



projects. In additlont investigators have indicated that supraseg* 
montal features (such as intonation and stress) may also be character 
ristic of Black English. There is frequent referencei for example, to 
the wider pitch ran^e used in the dialect, or the more frequent occur- 
rence of a high falsetto pitch* Labov, among others, has suggested 
that "voice qualifiers and intonation patterns" are just as charac- 
teristic of Black English as gramnatical and lexical features. (LaboVi 
1968a) 

The importance of such suprasegmental features for communication 

is \inderlined by the followlnf; incident, which was reported recently 

in a national periodical: 

•♦.noncommunication between Negroes and police has 
often led to conflict in the past* For example ... 
because black English has a much wider tonal range 
than white speech, a white person can easily misin- 
terpret the high-pitched excitable sound of blacks 
in conversation* Several years ago a white 
Indianapolis policeman arrested several black youths 
on the street because he thought they were involved 
in a serious argument; in fact, they were merely 
havin?; a round of a favorite game called •♦Playing 
the Dozens" that consists of seeing which player can 
contrive the gaudiest obscenities with which to 
describe the other olayers* relatives. 

(N ewsweek , February 21, 1972) 

In this incident, it would appear that the wider tonal range used by 
the Black English speakers led a white policeman to misinteroret' the 
intentions of the speakers. Perhaps the reasons for this misinter- 
pretation will become clearer if we examine the nature of prosody, 
and especially of intonation, a little more closely. 
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David Abercrombie describes speech as consisting of three 
••strands'*: 

(1) semental features — features like vowels and consonants, 

which combine to make up syllables; 

(2) features of voice quality — features which are present 

more or less all the time that a given person is 
talkin^i such as "thinness'S '*breathiness*' , 
"nasality"; 

(3) features of voice dynamics — components arising out of 

the way the voice is handled, such as loudness, 
^ rate, rhythm, and pitch fluctuation© 

( Ab e rc r omb ie , 19 6? ) 

pitch fluctuation, one of the features of voice dynamics, is directly 

related to intonation, K»L» Pike describes that relationship* 

The changes in pitch which occur within a sentence are 
not haphazard. variation. The patterns of variation, the 
rules of change, are highly organized. Their intricacy 
is so great that, although one speaKs his language with 
little effort, their analysis is extremely difficult 
and may induce one to conclude that no actual organization 
or rules are oresent, but that people use pitches by whim 
and fancy. In each language, however, the use of pitch 
fluctuation tends to become semi-standardized, or forma- 
lized, so that all spe-^kers of the language use basic 
pitch sequences in similar ways under similar circum- 
stances. These abstracted characteristic sentence melodies 
may be called INTONATION CONTOURS. 

(Pike, 19^) 

While the se^ental *'strand" of speech is used in English to convey 
information about lexical content, Pike suggests that the supraseg- 
mental •^strand'* of intonation conveys information about the speaker's 
attitude* Most segmental sequences sentences, or parts of sen- 
tences, for example — may be pronounced with several different into- 
nation contours, according to the speaker's momentary feeling about 
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the subject natter. It is Pike's feeling that "we often react more 
violently to the intonational meanings than to the lexical ones; if 
a man's tone of voice belies his words, we Imediately assume that 
the Intonation -nore faithfully reflects his true linguistic inten- 
tions*" (Pike, 19^6) Crystal, In sa'nmarl^lng the literature on into- 
nation, points out that researchers have tended to cariponentialize 
Intonation Into two primary functions: the indication of attitude, and 
the indication of a grammatical relationship. However, In summarizing 
his discussion, he concludes that the consensus of opinion is that the 
prt-nary function of Intonation is the indication of attitude»( Crystal, 
1969) 

If intonation does communicate speai<er attitude, and If Black 
Enf^llsh differs from the standard dialects of American English in the 
Intonation patterns used, then It would appear that there would be a 
high likelihood of misinterpretation of attitude and intention in 
communication between speakers of the different dialects^* 

Unfortunately, we '<now verv little about Intonation In Black 
English, As we shall see In Chapter Three, the suprasegmental charac- 
teristics of this dialect have not been subjected to rigorous Investi* 
Ration by soGlolin^ulsts» 

In this study, Black Enp;lisn, the adolescent vernacular charac- 
teristic of the Black street community in the North, will be examined 
with regard to the patterns of Intonation which appear to characterize 
it* The Importance of such Intonational characteristics for communi- 
cation between speech commanltles will also be explored. 
♦This suf^gestlon Is explored more fully in Chapter Two» 



CHAPTER TWO — THEORETICAL FRAMfiWORK OF THE STUDY 



In the following discussion, two dialects will be of especial 
l.Tjportancet The first is Black English already defined as the 
adolescent vernacular of the Black street community in the urban 
North, The second is Standard English, a hypothetical American 
speech norm whose intonation patterns are probably most thoroughly 
described In K. Pike (19^). 

The concept of "street community" or "street culture" may also 
require further explication here, William Ft Whyte, in his classic 
study Street Comer Society : The Social Structure of an lUlian Ghetto , 
provided one of the earliest descriptions of a street community or a 
street culture* Most street societies exist in the inner cities of 
the urban f^orth, within any of the minority ghetto areas. Street 
societies as described by Whyte tend to have very close, tight social 
structures in which the status of the individual members is fairly 
firmly established. One's status tends to be based upon personal 
power and personality rather than upon institutional position op 
academic education* Such societies identify themselves as distinct 
from the majority culture, and tend to evolve a distinct value system, 
a distinct langua^te, dress and life-style in that sepaAteness. The 
differing value-systems of th^ street culture may often cause members 
to be at odds with the police and the law. Most adolescents living 
in an inner-city setting in the North seem to participate in the street 
culture; many of them, as they grow older, seem to move away from the 
street society and adopt more and more of the majority norms, Labov 
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has reported that Black English occurs In its most homogeneous and 
systematic form when it is spoken by adolescents and sub-adolescents 
who participate fully in the Black street culture. The influences 
of the dialect are evident in other parts of the Black com^nunity as 
well but in other contexts, Black English seems to become influ- 
enced by Standard English, so that it becomes a less "pure'' mixture 
of two dialects (Labov, 1968a). 
Imolications for Sociolinguistic Theory 

The implications for sociolin^uistic theory of dialect differences 
in intonation may be aoproached from either a dlachronic or a synchronic 
point of view. Diachronically, one might ask about the origins of the 
Intonation differences observed; synchronically» one would ask only about 
the way In which those differences function in the soeech c<xnmunities 
at the present time. 

For the purpose of this studv, the primary focus will be synchro- 
nic. That Is, we will not be concerned so much with the historical 
origins of the Intonation patterns in Black English (which might, for 
examole, be traced to ^est African tone languages spoken by the slaves) » 
as with the nature and functions of those Intonation patterns within 
the speech comunlty. W'hatever the historical origins of the Intona- 
tlonal differences, they continue to be differences because they serve 
different functions within different speech communities. The present 
discussion, then, will deal with the differential functioning of the 
Intonation patterns within the two dialects defined above, when they 
are examined synchronlcally. 

ERLC 
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We have assumed that the primary function of intonation is the 
indication of the speaker*s attitude towards what he is saying, over 
and above the lexical content of the utterance. If intonation 
s patterns differ significantly among different dialects of American 
English, such dialectal differences would primarily affect the 
com-nunication of attitude or mood » within the context of the speech 
situation^ 

It is assumed by many phoneticians that intonation cannot be 

studied outside of the context of situation, and this assumption 

brings the study of Intonation well within the scope of sociollnguls* 

tic Investigation. Crystal underlines the Importance of situational 

variables, for example: 

•••any description of intonation without reference to 
situational information Is likely to be too general and 
ambiguous to be really useful* •••one should stress 
the influential role of stylistic factors In assessing 
the semantic force of an Intonation contouro( Crystal, 1969) 

In sociollnfl;ulstic teitns, then, we would say that intonation must be 
examined within the broader context of the speech act and the speech 
event within the context of communication In specific social situa- 
tions » Involving specific topics and participants Insofar as 
intonation functions to indicate the attitudes of the participants, 



♦the technical terms '^soeech act'* and •^speech event*' are defined 
in this way; "The smallest soclolln^ulstic unit that will be of 
interest to us Is a speech act ; a joke, an Interjection, an 
ooening remark^.., a question, in general — a se^^ment of talk 
that is also socletally recognizable and reoccurrlng^ Speech 
acts are normallv oaHs of somewhat larger soeech events , such 
as conversations, Introductions, lectures, prayers, arguments, 
etc, ••• which, of course, must also be socletally recognizable 
and reoccurrlng." (Hymes, in press) 

ERLC 
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and insofar as it is itself influenced by stvllstic and situational 
considerations, it is defined by the sneech act and the speech event 
as these function within the wider sneech cormunity. 

For example I we have seen evidence of an incident in which 
miscomnunication nay have occurred due to intonational differences 
(pt 2)t The Black English-speaking youths apparently were using a 
wider ran^^e of pitch than the Standard English-speaking policerian 
would have used in any situation except a serious argument. 
Assailing that the two dialects differ in the way thoy use this intona- 
tion oattern, and assuming that intonation is tied to the caT^rnxmication 
of attitude, ther?? are two possible interpretations which could be 
made within a sociolinguistic framevorkt 

Interpretation One : The rules for intonation might be different 
in the different dialects, so that intonation patterns suggest different 
attitudes to sneakers of the respective speech varieties, A given 
intonation pattern may suggest one attitude to a speaker of one dialect > 
and another attitude to a soeaker of another dialect. If this is the 
case, as speakers attempt to communicate across dialects they might, 
because of intonational differences, perceive attitudes in one another 
which were not nri.^inally thei^=?. In this case, the possibilities of 
mis-communication are quite high. In the incident cited above, it may 
have been that the Standard Snglish-speaking policeman understood a 
vide pitch range to have a meaning of anger, bordering on violence. 
The Black English-speaking youths, on the other hand, might not have 
Intended to communicate this attitude; rather a wide pitch range in 



their dialect nay have been intended to com'nunicate an attitude of 
playfulness* Thus, the use of wide pitch range would commxmicate an 
attitude of anger in Standard English, but would communicate a different 
attitude in Black English. 

There are two proble.-ns with this analysis* One is that it assumes 
that tho attitude which is comniunicated to Speaker B is different fron 
the attitude intended by Soeaker A* How do we know that the speaker of 
Black English did not intend to coromunicate a hostile or aggressive atti- 
tude? At th*) level of one-to-one Interaction It is extremely difficult 
to senarate intent and effect. The second problem has to do with the 
basically atomistic nature of such an analysis. It attempts to explain 
too little when it examines Speaker A and Speaker B in isolation from the 
larger contexts of Speech Commanlty A and Speech Community B. It may 
well be that the broad differ =inces in intonation patterning between 
the two dialects reflect broad differences in attitude towards the speech 
event itself within the two speech coramunitles. 

Interpretation Two : The social rules governing the function of the 
soeech event may vary in the two speech communities, thereby affecting 
Intonation patterns differentially. This alternative approach avoids 
dealln? with the problem of s^naratln.^ sneaker's Intended communication 
of attitude, and the listener's nerceptlon of attitude. In thi'i 
aooroach, one ml^ht describe the differences in Intonation patterns 
between the two dialects, and ask how those patterns function in the 
different dialect communities. With this aoproach we may wel' find that 
the given Intonation patterns do communicate the same attitudes to 
speakers of both dialects; the Black English speakers may in fact 
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be excited, or intend their tone of voice to be aggressive within a 
particular speech situation* The systematic difference in patterning 
of intonation between dialects may then be attributable to systematic 
differences between the different dialect cont-nunicies with regard to 
their attitudes about the function of the speech event. 

In fact, there is quite a bit of evidence that the speech event 
serves a distinctly different function in nany instances within the 
Black street culture, as compared with its function within ^*^ite 
American culture at large. Several researchers have commented upon 
the importance of verbal ability on the streets, in games such as 
the ^'Dozens'*, for examole. T. Xochman (19^9) points out that in the 
Black street culture, a very different sort of oral tradition has 
developed than in the '.Vhite middle-class community. Basically, it 
is suggested that verbal ability has become a matter of survival in 
the Black ghetto. Cne survives there by his wits, by his ability to 
out-talk the other, and thereby to outwit him. (Labov, l968b), One*s 
power is perhaps more personal (as opposed to economic or institution- 
al as in the -^.a^orltv culture); one may exert more power over other 
individuals in interaction with them by one's personal appearance, 
by ''body lanrtuage'' , and by verbal skills like "marking'^ ''sounding'' , 
the '♦Dozens'* and a variety of other hip:hly-developed verbal techniques. 
(Labov, 1968b), 

The prestige norms within the culture of the Black 
inner-city child nlace a high premiuin on the ability 
to use words. The channel throur.h which this ability 
is promoted and developed and through which recognition 
is given is oral-aural. Expertise via this channel is 
more highly re.^arded and developed in Black culture 
than in the '.^nite middle-class culturet (Kochman, I969), 



status on the street is not inherited or conferred but 
has to be earned. Acquiring status is a prime motivation 
for the Black street youncrster. Verbal ability » like 
abilitv to d^nce, fi.^ht, sing and run, is highly prized 
in the Black ccmunity bec^^use such ability helps to 
establish one's '»rep" (status). At the same tine life 
on the streets is full of hazards and control over 
events is desireable© ...Verbal ability helps the Black 
child maxi'nize control in these contexts, especially 
expert development of the directive function which per- 
mits him to establish control over people through the 
art of persuasiont manipulation, deception, and a deve- 
loped sensitivity as to what motivates others* 

(Kochman, I969) 

If the speech event in the Black street culture serves such a 
different function from that of the speech event in the White middle 
class culture^ it would be surprising indeed if intonational diffe- 
rences did not mark that different function. Within the context of 
Che Black street culture, the participant in the speech event brings 
to his communication attitudes and motivations which are different 
from the set of attitudes which a particioant brings to a typical 
speech event within the context of A'hite middle-class culture. (Koch 
man, I969) . The difference in attitude "set" should be reflected in 
a difference in intonational patterning — if Indeed, intonation and 
attitude are as closely tied as Pike would claim. 

For examole, in the "Dozens" game, the participants are com- 
petlng and play-acting as they Insult one another; they know they 
are not serious, but the game requires a demonstration of strength 
and of outrage. Hence, the wider pitch range occurs often in this 
context. Similarly^ If one Is "competing" in verbal ability in the 
streets, there is an element of aggressiveness and competitiveness 
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in one's comnunlcatlon which is expected, and which one would expect. 

to see reflected in the intonation patterns used. If there is a higher 

usaee of level final contours used in Black English (as Loman suggests 

in his unpublished nanuscript), pike's observations about level final 

contours nay be especially relevant: 

(•••LEVEL contours add a meaning of UNIFICATION 
as well as RUGGEDNSSS internally in sentences, and 
STRONG IHPLICAIION at the ends of sentences, 
which is added to — or contradicts the meaning 
of the words themselves) .(Pike, 19^6) 

Level final contours which carry with them a moaning of strength and 
strong Implication would appear to be entirely appropriate to the ag- 
gressive, competitive nature of the •'sounding" or '^Dozens" types of 
soeech events which occur within Black street culture. There are at 
least two possible reasons tof the use of such an intonatioi.al pattern 
in these speech events: (a) it could serve to strengthen the individu- 
al's "power'* by its implication of strength, assurance and unificationt . 
and (b) it could put others in the situation on the defensive by virtue 
of its meanin.^ of STRONG E-fPLICATION especially in word games where 
the purpose is precisely to imply indirectly uncomplimentary messages 
about the other participants, their mothers, and so forth* A level 
final contour would be the most appropriate one for such a speech 
event it would be entirely suited to the purpose of many speech 
events which occur within a ghetto culture* 

Another example of differences in intonational patterning which 
might be traceable directly to the nature of the speech event within 
the Black commxmity, is the possible higher incidence of rising or level 
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level final contours In Black ghetto Snslish in "call and response" 

comniunlcation* As Kochnan points out, there is a much more active 

role assigned to the ^^audienco" in the Black speech event: 

Black speech events such as rapping to a peer-group 
frequently involve active audience participation^ 
For example, the "call and response" pattern and accom- 
panying rhythms, wnich nay also include handc lapping, 
nodding and swaying, and which derive frm the Black 
church service and the role the audience plays in that 
event, are often extended to secular speech events 
such as rapping to a peer group* The traditional 
notion of a passive-receptive audience for the class- 
roctn is modeled after the white prototype. As indi- 
cated above, Black audiences are active-participative* 

(Kochman, I969) 

Intonational cues may be^ used by a speaker within the Black speech event 
to indicate the speaker's expectation of particioation from his audience* 
One of the "maanings" which Pike assigns to a rising or level final con- 
tour is that of Inco-^oleteness or of exoectation of response^ 

Rising contours generally imoly that the speaker consi- 
ders them incomolete by themselves, and needing supple- 
mentation of some tvpe, by himself or by the hearer* 
The supolementation may be in terms of a further clause 
uttered by the speaker, or an answer which the hearer 
is to furnish, or an inference to be drawn by the 
hearer* (Pike, 19^) 

In the rapid repartee of the speech event in Black street culture, 
there are few utterances in isolation; immediate response from the 
audience is usually exoected in some form whether in the form of 
an answer, or an inference on the part of the audience about the topic* 
In cuch a speech event, the speaker performs and his performance is 
responded to* Every utterance mav be subject to supplementation or 
comment from the audience; and the speaker* s expectation of such sup- 
plementation may be reflected in his usage of rising or level final 
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contours* Note here again that, while it is assumed that the into- 
nation contour itself copimunlcates the same ^meanlng'^ to speakers of 
both dialects, this interpretation would suggest that the nature of 
the speech event within the Black community eould cause the contour to 
be used much more often, and in utterances where it would probably 
not be used in a White middle-class speech event* 

A final example of intonatlonal differences which might be 
attributable to the nature of the speech evont in the Black street 
coamunity is the use of a high pitch, or falsetto re^jister, in 
certain contexts, Labov and others have reported that this high 
pitch (often shifting into the falsetto register) tends to occur 
only in informal speaking situations, when participants in a group 
are speakinp; in the vernacular* Johnson (19?1) has pointed out 
that the falsetto often occurs in greetings as well: 

One of the most friendly greetings that can be given 
to another Black is to walk up to him and verbally 
greet him with a warm statement (often this verbal 
statement Is delivered In a falsetto voice, the 
friendly levtl or '*game" level)*,, 

Johnson makes a direct correlation between the falsetto register and 

friendliness or playfulness, appropriate to the verbal "games'^ played 

in the Black street com.munltv. Another possible, and somewhat broader 

Interpretation, Is th^t the high pitch or falsetto night function to 

establish a kind of rapport wltnln a group within the Black cocimunity* 

Mitchell-Kernan, for examjle, has pointed out the Importance of the 

speech event within the Black community In Identifying the participants 

as members of that community; 
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Control of the nany facets of Black speech serves to 
create a con-sclousness of kind and rapport with other 
Blacks. Adeptness in the natter seems to be predicated 
on backj^round knowledge and skills derivable from par- 
ticipation in Black culture. In this respect j the 
language of the comnunity serves to promote unity 
among Blacks and to underline their comnfiunity of in- 
terests and a point of cleavage with the relevant 
other who are, for many purposes, foreigners in this 
regard. These divergencies create a sense of estrange- 
ment because thoy make communication less efficient 
and more ambiguous when individuals from the different 
speech communities come into contact... 

(MitchelUKeman, I969) 

The use of the high pitch or falsetto register could be said to fulfill 
this kind of function in the Black speech event. It does not appear to 
be used in the same way at all in the White community rather, the 
high pitch and falsetto register appear to be particular to the Black 
speech event. It could be suggested that they serve to comrunicate an 
attitude of '^belonging♦^ of pride of membership in, or identification 
with, the Black community. As we shall observe shortly, Kochman has 
.noted that intonation is one of the primary cues which may be used to 
satisfy the ''ethnicity^ of the Black context; it could be claimed that 
the falsetto register is particularly central to the establishment of 
that "ethnicity". In greetings between members of the Black street 
culture, for example, its use would signal that both the greeter and 
the greeted are in fact "brothers", and members of the same Black 
street community, different fran the rest of mainstream '•culture". 

In summary, it is suggested that the evaluation of differences in 
intonation between dialects attains more descriptive power when consi- 
deration is given to the function of intonation within the speech event 
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as It occurs in different speech comnunities and different cultures* 
Within this framework, it is not necessary to po,?tulate different 
rules for the different dialect coa^unities to account for the 
relation of attitude and intonation^ Rather» as we have seen, it is 
possible to describe the intonation patterns of both dialects using 
the sane rules (Pike's, for exa^Tiple) — as long as the differences in 
function of the speech event in the dialects are taken into considera- 
tion* Thus, systematic differences in intonation patterning between 
dialects rnay be seen as functions of systematic differences between 
the two dialect corununltles In the attitudes they bring to 
the speech event within the comnunity* 

An individual's "knowledge" of the way In which intonation 
functions within the speech event within his speech cofnmunity Is 
thus a part of what Dell Hywes would term his "communicative compe-^ 
tence*^ — a coinpetence which is "integral with attitudes, values, and 
motivations concerning language, Its fe^^tures and uses, and Integral 
with conpetence for, and attitudes toward, the Interrelation of 
language with the other codes of coatiunlcatlve conduct«^(Hymes, in 
press) 
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Practical Imnllcations 

If intonation pntterns differ significantly between Black 
English and Standard Enp:lish, there are a I least two practical 
consequences. 

The first consequence is perhaps best illustrated by the incident 
described on page two of this document* All dialect divergencies nay 
be seen as potential areas of tnis-com^nunication, and divergencies of 
intonation are no exception. Segmental dialect differences attract 
one'^ attention nuch more obviously ^is potential sources of problems 
in communication between dialects, because segmental features carry 
lexical meaning primarily. Suprasegnental dialect differences (such 
as intonation) may be much less obvious sources of mis-communication; 
because intonation affects the communication of attitude and not pri- 
marily the communication of lexical meaning, *'tone of voice'* tends to 
be reacted to, but not often analyzed. (Pike, 19^6) Thus, while the 
white policeman in the incident might have expected the black youths 
to use a different vocabulary, or even a different grammar, he would 
have been much less likely to expect them to use different intonation 
patterns in conmunicating mood and attitude. If he interpreted their 
"tone of voice" as an^ry, he reacted to that message accordingly, and 
probably did not stop to analyze intonation patterns^ 

As our society becomes more openly pluralistic and as majority and 
minority cultures contact each other more and more» this difficulty 
will become of more and more importance. Consider the newly inte- 
grated classroom, and a white Standard-speaking teacher who is faced 
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with a classroom of students who speak Black English* In this situation, 
teacher and students have a mutual need to understand how their language 
affects their relationship. The teacher may be faced with the problem 
of imderstanding a dialect which he has perhaps never contacted to 
any great extent* In understanding the students* and in understanding 
their language difficulties, he needs to have some sort of systmatic 
understanding of the ways in which their language differs from his* 
For the teacher, an understanding of intonational differences and 
their fiinction within the Black community is a part of that systematic 
understanding* Consider, for example, the reaction of such a Standard-* 
speaking teacher to a question like; 

You the t^achir? 

A falling contour is used here with a general question a contour 
which, in this context, might be considered aggressive, peremptory, and 
probably rude in the teacher's eyes. There might be classrooms where 
such a student might conceivably be sent to the office because of his 
rude "tone of voice*** At this point, the teacher needs to understand 
that (a) an aggressive, strong, assertive ••tone of voice" may be very 
functional for a student who participates in Black street culture, and 
(b) such a student can be expected to use intonation patterns which are 
systematically non-standard* Such an understanding on the part of the 
teacher is a beginning point for communication, and perhaps also for a 
similar understanding on the part of the student regarding the role of 
"tone of voice** in Standard White English communication* 

A second practical consequence of intonational differences between 
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dialects is also related to classroom interactions between standard 

and nonstandard speakers* GootiTian describes the problem this way: 

Dialects differ ^n intonation. Perhaps what makes an 
xinfainiliar dialect most difficult to understand is its 
unexpected pitch, stress and rhythm. Teachers often 
copipiain when they first begin to work with divergent 
speakers that they can't understand a word* •••Since 
intonation is essential in understanding oral language, 
it is logical to assume that it must be supplied men- 
tally by readers as they read in order for comprehen- 
sion to take place# How much comprehension is inter- 
fered with if the teacher insists on intonation patterns 
in oral reading which are unnatural to the divergent 
reader can only be conjectured at this time #( Goodman, 196?) 

To the extent that intonation patterning in Black street dialect is 
used to establish rapport, group-feeling and familiarity, the insistence 
of a teacher on unfamiliar intonation patterns is extremely likely to 
nake the reading natter seem all the more foreign, stilted and gener- 
ally uninteresting to the non-standard reader* Here again, 
it is systematic understanding on the part of the teacher which is 
Initially necessary, in order to help facilitate comprehension and 
interest for the nonstandard reader^ 
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Methodological Injlications 

A descriptive study of intonational patterns iji two dialects 
has Lmplications for sociolinc^uistic methodology two respects. 

First, It is important to note that in the field of dialectology, 
thore have been few if any studies done which cortipare the intonation 
oatterns of two or ^^lore dialects of a lan^ruage. Most studies have 
li-nited themselves to comparin?^ segmental features only. Wc shall 
see in the next chapter that the study of the Black English dialect 
is no exceotion to this general trend. The approach which is used in 
this study in comoaring the intonation patterns of two dialects of 
English, may bo helpful in suggesting an approach to the examination 
of intonation patterns characteristic of other dialects as well. 

Second, In the study of Black English, changes in intonation 
patterning are already being used by some investigators as channel 
cues to indicate when the vernacular style is being used by speakers 
of Black English. (Labov, 1968a) At this point, there is no objective 
justification for the use of intonational cues in this way. For example, 
a wider pitch range is one of the cues being used. And yet, as we shall 
see In the next chapter, no systematic studies have been done to indi- 
cate that a wider pitch ran^e is in fact a characteristic of the verna- 
cular stvle of Black English. /\n investigation of intonational charac- 
teristics of the vernacular styles of both Black and Vfnite English 
should provide more concrete evidence to justify the use of this cue 
in this way. In addition, such a study should be able to provide a 
more thorough description of other aspects of intonation which may be 
similarly important to soclolinguistic methodology^ 
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We have observed that Abarcrombie distinguishes three ^strands*^ 
of features of speech: segmental, voice quality, and voice dynamic 
featuresi with intonation falling within the domain of the features 
of voice dynarnics# Abercrombie also observes that different cultures 
and languages may differ in the extent to which they utilize these 
different '^strands" in communication* Features of voice dynamics 
may serve very different functions in different languages, and may 
be more central to the communication of lexical content in some 
languages than in others. 

Research into the general nature of social class dialects shows 
some evidence that such dialects may also differ in the importance 
assigned to the Intonation "strand", and also perhaps in the patterns 
used within that "strand'*. 

Bernstein , in characterising the ♦'restricted code" said to be 
used by lower class children in Great Britain, claims that information 
is transmitted ••essentially through variations in extra verbal chan- 
nels" that Is, through rhythm, Intonation, pitch, body language 
rather than through the segmental "strand", as is more typical of the 
••elaborated code" used by the upper and middle classes. (Bernstein, 1962) 
Hymes cites implications of \his model for sociolinguistic theory, 
and cedents; 

...one of the essential features of Bernstein's model for 
restricted and elaborated types of codes is that the gram- 
sutlcal and lexical restrictiveness of the first tjrpe is 
accompanied by intensified perceptual activity with regard 
to other cues of subjective intent, such as the paralin- 
guistiCi ..•In such a case the two parties to a communi-. 
cative exchange may be putting information in different 
places, and likewise looking for that of the other in dif- 
ferent placeso(HymeSt in press) 
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Hytnas goes on to observe that information may be transferred via more 
than one •♦strand'^; "what is signalled lexically in ona case may be 
signalled with expressive intonation in another, and so on**^ 

A study by Brooks, Brandt and Wiener was initiated to test Bern* 
stein's cl .im that more information is transferred via the extra verbal 
channels in the restricted code* The Brooks et al study was particu- 
larly designed to test whether the feature of intonation appeared to 
be more important to lower-class children than to others* 

•#»little attention has been directed to individual or 
group differences in the relative use of or response to 
different channels* In this context Wiener and Mehrabian 
hold that there Is no apparent a priori basis for belie- 
ving that individuals or groups speaking the same language 
(e*g*, English) necessarily use the semantic or nonse- 
mantle channels In the same wayso As a matter of fact, 
they hypothesize that, If the two groups have had dif- 
ferential experience with any particular channel, their 
response?? to messages trans:nltted In that channel will 
dlffer.( Brooks et al» I969) 

The res^ilts of this study Indicate that the "^strand" of Intonation may 
be more Important to speakers of sane class dialects than to others^ 
Brooks et aJL found significant social class differences in the response 
of children to verbal relnforcers com^^unlcated either with congruent 
tonal Inflection t or without it. Lower socioeconomic class youngsters 
did not respond as well to words without tonal inflectloni as middle- 
class youngsters did* The Brooks study suggests that speakers of a 
lower soolal class dialect may attach more Importance to Intonation 
than do speakers of a middle- or upper-class dialect* (It would be 
important to know, however, whether the study was successful In iso- 
lating Intonation fram attitude.) 
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Not only may tho strand of Intonation be more iinportant to the 
process of comunication in certain social class dialects but the 
particular patterns or contours used within that strand may also var^ 
from one social class dialect to another. P.L# Pfaff (195^) found 
that when junior high students were given the task of assigning an 
eoiotion to a particular vocal effect without "contextual material" 
(that is, without verbal content), the degree of success** depended 
on socio-economic status. Youngsters low in socio-.econ<xnic status 
were least successful in assigning the ''correct*^ emotion to a given 
prosodic pattern. 

One possible interpretation of those findings is that intonation 
patterns may coin?\unlcate different attitudes or emotions to youngsters 
who speak different social class dialects. B. Kramer (19^3) t In 
reviewing Pfaff's study, suggests just that: ***tonAl affect language* 
may be different for different classes in a society." 

In summary, then, there seems to be some evidence that social 
class dialects may differ in the relative Lmportance of Intonation, 
as well as in the patterns of intonation used. However, sociolinguists 
in this country Involved In the study of Black English as a social 
dialect have never completed a systematic Investigation of the function 
and nature of Intonation In Black English* 

Most of the observations about intonation in Black English which 
have appeared in the literature have been relatively Impressionistic 
and unsupported by data. Labov has dealt most directly with Intonatlon- 
al characteristics of the dialect, but he himself Is quick to note the 
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unsystematic nature of his observations. In his studies of Black 

English in New York City Labov used change of intonation patterning 

as the wain cue in determining when a style shift to the vernacular 

had taken place. 

•••the paralinguistic criteria for confirming the exis- 
tence of a style shift independent of the phonological 
and grajnmatical data were different in the Harlem study. 
Instead of selecting five channel cues, only one was 
used; change in intonation pattern. We observed drama- 
tic shifts fron the limited range of intonaticn contours 
characteristic of SE /Standard English/ and WNS /White 
Nonstandard/ to a much wider range, including falsetto, 
which is characteristic of NNS /Nonstandard Negro Eng- 
lish/. This pattern is so regular that it proved to be 
the most reliable indication of a style shift. ...The 
results confirm the fact that intonation changes, even 
on an impressionistic basis, are good indicators of a 
style shift/ Labor, 1968a) 

It is significant for this study that Labov found this pattern to be 

such a reliable feature of the vernacular style of Black English* 

The importance of this "wider range, including falsetto*' in the 

infonnal or vernacular style, has been emphasised by other researchers 

•nd scholars as well. For example, Austin (1969)i ^ An article on 

the suprasegnental phonemes of English, when he does mention intonation 

in Black English, states: 

American Negro speech is characterized by Intermittent 
use of high pitch, 

( Man , you can* t do nut tin bout dat.) 

At least one researcher, however, has findings which seem to contradict 

the general assumption that high pitch or falsetto characterize the BE 

vernacular. Susan Houston (I968) has suggested that if we divide the 

speech of school children into school register and non-school register, 

speakers of Child Black English will use a lower pitch in their non-school 
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register than In their school register. In other words » the overall 
pltchi or mean pitch, of the children's speech was lower outside of 
the school than it was in a school situation. If a high pitch, or 
falsetto, is characteristic of Black English in informal situations, 
one would expect the mean pitch to be higher outside of a formal 
school sitiiation» 

Only one systematic investigation of intonation in Black English 
was ever undertaken. In 196?, Bengt Loman published his Conversations 
in p Nef^ro American Dialect — a collection of *'modif ied standard^ tran- 
scriptions of the speech of eight speakers of Black English and one 
speaker of White Standard English. These data were collected over a 
period of four months, recorded and transcribed with pitch and stress 
levels marked. The original intent of the Loman study was to describe 
the intonation and stress patterns of Black English, but the study was 
subsequently revised, and the data were published in transcribed form, 
with no further attempt at analysis or description. However, a prelim- 
inary analysis exists as an unpublished manuscript at the Center for 
Applied Linguistics in Washington, D^C. In this analysis, Loman 
categorized the final contours which were used in the conversations, 
according to phrase type» and then compared his findings with the 
rules for SUndard American English intonation. His findings, although 
they must be considered prelimin-'.ry, are worth replicating here. Loman 
finds three phenomena to be especially significant in distinguishing 
Black English from Standard English: (1) the high frequency of prinary 
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stresses! (2) a continuous shift between pitch 3 and pitch 2, corre- 
lated with a shift between syllables of primary stress and weaker stress, 
and (3) a frequent use of pitch level ^ as a substitute for pitch level 
3i usually pronounced in a falsetto register. (Loman, unpublished)* 
Loman su<Tf,ests that these features of Black English intonation are 
sufficiently deviant from the Standard English system to L^iply that 
they may have derived from West African prosodlc systems. In sunmari- 
zing the ralationship of particular final pitch contours and phrase 
types, Loman finds: (1) the most common contour used with declarative 
sentences and fragments to be a -32 contour — which sounds "particu- 
larly strange and unfinished" to a standard speaker, who would normal- 
ly use a -31 contour; (2) general questions to be characterized by fi- 
nal contours which are mostly level, and rarely rising, while falling 
contours are used when the i?eneral question functions ac a statement 
of fact; (3) special questions to be characterized by -32 or -2 contours; 
and (^) a -32 contour to be the most common final used with commands. 
Pike's intonation rules for Standard American English would su^.^est 
that the most common contours here should be (1) -31 finals for de- 
clarative sentences and -32 finals for fragments; (2) rising -23 or 
-3^ finals for general questions; (3) falling contours, especially -31, 
for special questions; and (^) contours falling to level -1 for 
commands, (Pike, 19^) Thus, the Black English speakers in Loman* s 
study seem to have used -32 or ^'unfinished'* finals for most phrases, 
and level rather than rising contours for general questions, 

♦In the notation system being used here, there are four levels of 
pitch, with Level 1 the lowest, and Level 4 the highest^ Level 2 
O . is taken to be the average or median pitch levelt 

ERIC 
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It is worth mentioning at this point th^t the soeech situation 
in which Loman obtained his data seems to have been somewhat stilted* 
The subjects were mostly childreni being asked questions by an adult 
white female who spoke Standard Enc;lish» The subjects seem to have 
been very aware of the microphone much of the time, and also of the 
fact that they were being paid for speaking. The speech situation! in 
short, does not seem to have been a particularly informal one, or one 
which was likely to elicit a vernacular speaking style. It seems likely 
that the subjects were in a somewhat alien situation, and one which 
could have been construed as threatening; the data which were obtained 
from this situation cannot be considered wholly reliable samples of a 
vernacular Black Snf^lish. Nevertheless, even with this problem, the 
Loman study is the best attemot to date to undertake a systematic 
descrir^tion of the intonation system in Black English, and his findings 
are the basis for some preliminary conjectures in this study. 

Other investigators who have dealt with Intonation have not at- 
temoted to obtain specific data about specific points of difference 
between Black English Intonation and Standard English intonation; 
but, rather, these have concerned themselves with the possible 
functions of International differences within the Black communityo 

C, Mltchell-Kernan (I969), for example, discusses the way In 
which Black dialect serves as a marker of coheslveness in the Black 
community, and comments upon the importance of ^tone of volce'^ to 
meaning in that contexts 
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Crucl&llyr paralinguistic features must bfi made to 
appropriately conform to the rules. Change in pos- 
ture, speech rate, tone of voice, facJavl expression, 
etc*, may signal a change in meaning • 

Kochman (I969) expands upon this suggestion* He distinguishes between 

a linguistic concept of Black dialect, which concentrates upon its 

grammar, and a "social'* or **popular** concept of Black dialect, which 

focuses on rhythm, intonation and pronunciation* 
Blacks who do not granynaticallv soeak Black dialect 
still can satisfy the '^ethnicity** of the Black con- 
text by modifying the latter aspects* Malcolm* s 
speech, Message to the Grass Roots , satisfies the 
social concept of Black dialect more so than the 
linguistic concept, and is a good example of this. 
To show that it is really these factors and not 
structural ones that establish the social concept of 
Black dialect, one has only to observe those who attempt 
to satisfy the grammatical and lexical requirements » 
• *g, "She a fox," for '^She's a beautiful girl," 
WITHOUT modifying the rhythm, intonation and pronun- 
ciation patterns, to know that they have failed to 
satisfy the "ethnicity of the black speech event* 

Thus, as we have observed in Chapter Two, one of the functions of Into- 
nation suggested by these researchers relates to the purpose of esta- 
blishing cohesiveness or "ethnicity" within the context of the Black 
soeech event. 



To summarize, then, sociolinguists appear to agree that intonation 
Is important in characterizing Black English, particularly in the verna- 
cular style in informal speech situations* However, they do not des- 
cribe the particular Intonation patterns used in those contexts in 
any systematic way, nor do they contrast those patterns to the intona-» 
tlon patterns actually used in similar situations by speakers of White 
English,^ 



CHAPTER FOUR: PREUMINARY INVESTIGATIONS 
in beginning this investigation* it vas expected that the 
intonation systems of Black English and Wlilte English would have ; 
much in cannon, and Kould differ from one another in a systematic 
fashion* It was considered to be appropriate* before designing 

and undertaking the present Investigation, to obtain some indi- 
cation of wnat those differences were likely to be* 

Hence, a series of informal studies was conducted by this inves- 
tigator in order to isolate intonational features which might serve to 
differentiate Black English and White English, These investigations 
vuried in formality and structure, yet they served to indicate sotne 
fairly consistent differences in intonation patterning between the two 
dialects — differences consis^'ent enough to warrant more systematic 
investigation* In these studies^ attention was directed first to 
those Intonation contours and pitch levels used in BE utterances which 
apoeared to be different from the intonation contours and pitch levels 
which would be typical of equivalent Standard English utterances occur- 
ring in the sane situations. The criterion for this judgment was the 
intuition of the lln»?ulstically-trained native speaker of '//hite English 
who was conducting the study. In order to substantiate those intui- 
tions with nore objective data, tape recordings were made of speakers of 
White English In similar situations. This second group of recordings 
was then examined in order to verify whether or not the sane intonation 
contours and pitch levels were ir\ fact used by the V/hite English speakers 
in the same way as by the Black English speakers* 
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I. Study One 

The purpose of the first pil<jt study was to obtain a ssunplo of 
spontaneous speech from a small population of speakers of Black English 
and to examine the intonation patterns used» in order to determine 
whether any features of those patterns might merit future study as 
bein? characteristic of Black English, but not Standard English* 
Elicitation of Data : The subjects were approximately eight boys, aged 
about 13 years » who were students at Washington Junior High School in 
the predominantly Black Central Area of Seattle. All the subjects were 
Black, and all spoka a variety of Black English* a tape recorder 
was left on top of a table in the library (a social ga thering -place) , 
recording (at 3 3/^ Ips) the boys* conversation with the experimenter 
and with each other. The situation was extremely flexible, and the 
subjects ca.^e and went at will during the recording. The boys knew 
they were being recorded, and in fact began showing off, '•sounding on^ 
each other and then listening to the "sounds'* on tape. After awhile 
thev began to appear less conscious of the recorder, and a few utte-* 
ranees and interchanges of related speech were obtained on tape for 
further acoustic analysis. The game of recording and playing back 

sounds'^ appeared to be effective in eliciting a vernacular style from 
time to time. 

Analysis of Data ; Only a few of the utterances thus obtained wtre 
clear enough — that is, unobscured by background noise, laughter and 
other utterances for acoustic analysis. Of these ♦•clear'^ utterances, 
a number appeared to this investigator to utili2e distinctive intonation 
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contours — contours which appe?ired different from contours which would 
be used by sneakers of Stand-ard Enf^lish in similar circumstances. The 
experimenter, whose fundamental frequency was very close to the boys* 
average fundamental frequency, re-recorded several of these utterances 
in Standard English for purposes of preliminary coinparison. 

The following procedure was used to obtain melody lines for the 
utterances^ The tape was speeded up to 7j ips when it was recorded on 
a sound spectrograph (Kay electric Sonagraph). A linear frequency 
scale was used, with a scale magnifier setting at 5 KC as an upper 
limit and at 1 KC as a lower limit* A narrow band analysis was then 
made. The melody lines were then obtained by tracing the first partial 
onto a separate piece of paper, on which time and frequency were marked* 
The melody lines thus obtained for the Black English utterances, and for 
four of the author's Standard English utterances, are displayed In 
Figure I» 

Discussion : Observations of these preliminary data must obviously be 
sketchy. Because the da^-a were obtained in a school situation, they 
cannot be considered to be necessarily valid samples of a vernacular 
style. However, several features stand out* The terminal pitch con- 
tours do not appear to lower as much as might be expected from the rules 
of Standard English intonation* Note especially the rapid interchange 
in Samples I, J, K and L, where Fo seems to be sustained Instead of 
lowering. This sort of "level" final pitch contour may be characteris- 
tic of the sort of rapid bantering and teasing activity that was going 
on. Or, alternatively. It may be characteristic of the Black English 
dialect to use prooortlonately more level final 
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FIGURE I: 

Black English and Standard English melody lines: 
Pilot Study Nujflber ftie 
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pitch contours than tho Standard English dialect^ 

The "intermittent use of high pitch^ or **wide pitch range** mentioned 
by several investigators, did not appear to occur significantly In 
this sample whether measured by perceptual criteria or acoustic 
analysis. Samples C and D are perhaps the most likely utterances to 
exemplify this phenomenon; however, they did not appear to this inves- 
tigator to be particularly characteristic of Black English as opposed 
to the White English which would be spoken by youngsters this age. It 
is conceivable that in this relatively restrained situation (a school 
library after alll), the "wide range" or •♦use of high pitch" may have 
been inhibited, 

A striking difference between the BE dialect and the Standard 
English dialect, at least in this very limited sample » occurs in the 
intonation used for "yes/no" questions, it is cofimon to flnd» in 
most discussions of Standard English intonation rules, a sharp dis- 
tinction made between two types of question: special questions and 
general questions, 

(1) Special questions are questions which contain an interrogat^ive 
word such as '•what, why» when, where, how, which," as in 

What's your name? How are you? 
These questions typically use a falling terminal contour, although 
stylistic and situational variables may modify this pattern somewhat, 
as In requests for repetition (cf. Pike, pp, kS^k? for a discussion of 
exceptions to this rule, ) « 
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(2) General questions are questions which do not contain an interro- 
gative word, which may be answered "yes" or '^no'*, and which typically 
(though not necessarily) involve inverse word order; e.g« 

Is this on? Can you hear it? Are you the teacher? 

These questions typically are marked by rising terminal contours 
though, here again, stylistic and situational variables may modify this 
pattern somewhat,* 

Thus, the rule which appears in texts of Standard English is? 

(1) One uses a falling final contour for special questions; 

(2) One uses a rising final contour for general questions. 
This rule appears to describe the Standard English equivalents recorded 
by this investigator and graphed in Sarriple A: however, it does not appear 



♦ There has been some controversy over the issue of whether or not 
terminal contours do rise for general questions in S£« A study by 
Fries presented data obtained from a TV quiz show, in wnich the majo- 
rity of the final contours on general questions FELL instead of rising 
(in accordance with the rule). Fries hypothesized at the time that 
the so-called rule of intonation was tf#«cMptively inadequate; he sug- 
gested that in investigating Intonation, the intuition of the native 
speaker linguist is extremely fallible, and that real data might often 
(as in this case) disorove ''rules'* formulated only on the basis of 
intuition. (Fries, 1964) 

Subsequent to Fries' study, Harris did several studies in which 
he extracted data on general question intonation from a variety of si- 
tuational contexts, instead of just one. The results of this study 
indicated that rising intonation was indeed favored for general ques- 
tions, in accordance with the rule. In his discussion, Harris pointed 
out that Fries' data were taken from a very restricted situation, in 
which a succession of general questions to draw out soecific informa- 
tion was being asked. However, when general questions occurred inter- 
mittently in extended discourse, the predicted rising final contour did 
in fact predominate. (Harris, 1971) 

This controversy underlines the procedural difficulties involved 
in studying intonation. Great care must be taken to take into consi- 
deration the situational and attitudinal variables, as well as the 
grammatical structure of the utterances obtained in recording. Intona- 
tion reflects attitude and is extremely sensitive to situation; in a 
contrastive study particularly, great care must be taken to control 
not only the grammatical variables, but also the situational variables. 



to describe the Black English general question intonation contours 
also graphed in Sariple A» An examination of Sample A shows that the 
terminal contours of these BE general questions are characterized by 
a falling Fo* In accordance with Interpretatijon 1 (p,. 8) one might 
suggest that there is a different rule for the intonation of gen- 
eral questions in Black English — if it can be demonstrated that 
the sneakers intended these utterances as general questions, and if 
the contours are not indicative of an attitude which is at odds with 
the lexical meaning of tho words* An alternative explanation 

to account for the systematic difference in patterning might be (in 
accordance with Interpretation Two) a systematic difference 

in attitude for the speaker of Black English who is asking general 
questions in this situation* It may be more functional in a Black 
street community to use a somewhat stronger (falling) contour when 
asking general questions in threatening situations; a falling contour 
in this kind of situation helps the epeaker to take the offensive in 
interaction and to put on a stronger '*front**# 
II, Study Two 

The purpose of the second study was to obtain an indication of the 
intonation patterns used by speakers of White English in a similar 
situation, with particular reference to the intonation of general ques- 
tions. 

Elicitation of Data: The subjects were all White adolescents, four 
female and five male, ranging in age from l6 to 2k yearso All were 
speakers of White English. They were participating in a class at 
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Tune Inn» an alternative school for potential dropouts associated 
with Roosevelt High School in Seattle. During the recorded session, 
the class was situated in a room furnished with stuffed chairs and 
pillows. The class was discussing a novie and relating incidents 
where they had come close to death, or been in accidents. The 
situation was informal; the speech was in the vernacular style; and 
the students were unaware that they were being recorded. The teachers 
did not feel that the students were inhibited by the presence of the 
investigator in the room. 

The data were recorded on a SONY Stereo Tapecorder, model TC-772 
at 7| ips. The signal-noise ratio of the recorded data was very good. 
Approximately ^5 minutes of conversation were recorded. 
Analysis of Data : No instrumental analysis was performed on this 
corpus. Rather, the inves- 

tigator isolated all the general questions which appeared spontaneously 
in this corpus, and classified them all as having either rising, falling 
or level terminal contours. 

Result s: During the conversation, there were 83 general questions 
used Spontaneously. Of the 83, an analysis of the terminal intonation 
contours revealed that 7^ hac^ rising contours, 2 had falling contours > 
and 7 had level contours. 

Discussion : This confirms that, for this corpus, in accordance with the 
rule for general questions in Standard English, most of these general 
questions ended in a rising terminal contour. 
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As a third prell^nlnary check on the intonation of general 
questions In Black English as a possible area of divergence from White 
English, it was considered advantageous to determine whether two 
populations Loman's Black English-speaking group, and the Tune 
Inn White English-speaking group differed significantly in the 
intonation patterns used in similar situations for general questions. 
Loman, in his unpublished paper (p# 26), isolates 41 general questions 
which occur in the speech of his subjects; of these, he found that 
6 had falling tenninals, 4 had rising terainals, and 31 had level 
teminal contours* It would appear, on initially comparing Locnan's 
study and Study Two (just reported) that the Black English speakers 
used predominantly level terminals, and significantly fewer rising 
terminals for general questions* These findings seei^ to agree with 
the findings oresented in Study One for Black English speakers. 

It is important to ask \^ether the two samples differ statis- 
tically in the proportions of rising, falling and level final contours 
on general questions. Since the scores to be tabulated are perceptual 
measures (rising, falling, level) and categorical, a nonparametric 
test of significance, the chi-square, is appropriate. A series of 
chi-square analyses was performed, as illustrated in Table I , The 
two groups were compared on two measures: (1) the use of rising 
final contours, as compared with non-rising final contours; (2) the 
use of level, as compared with non-level, final contours* a con-. 
parlson of falling and non-falling final contours could not be made 
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TABLE I : 

Chi Square Comparisons of General Question Terminal 
Contours; Study Two and Loman's Study 
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Chi square = 79.28, (A 6 ,0001 
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n on- level 


31 
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76 


38 


86 



Chi s'l'wre =^55.15, ^ .001 
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statistically using chi square due to a sm^ll expected N in somo of 
the cells. 

An examination of Table I will show that the BE and S£ groups 
were significantly different on the two parameters measuredt The 
largest difference between the two groups occurred on the measure 
of rising vs. non-rising contours. We find that the Black English 
group used non-rising final contours significantly more often than the 
'rt'hite Knglish group. 

It is difficult to make a strong conclusion on the basis of 
these data. The recording situations were different for the two 
groups, and because the transcriptions were made by different phone- 
ticians in each case, one cannot assume that the categories which are 
beine measured are the same for both gro\jps. Nevertheless, with these 
qualifications in mind, such a stron?; indication of a difference betw^»on 
the two groups on this preliminary measure would seem to suggest that 
the phenomenon is worth Investigating aore rigorously and systematically. 
It seems probable th^t such an investigation would reve^il systematic 
differences between speakers of Black English and rt'nite English in the 
intonation of general questions. 
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Itku. preliminary indications wore that Bl^ick English and White 
English intonavl -1. ii.ystems may be systematically different in at least 
three respects; 

(1) In the vernacular style, Biac;c ?-.rlVsh may be characterized 
by a wider range of pitch than White English, a range which 
often shifts into a falsetto^ 

(2) Speakers of Black English may use more ^JZ final contours 
and more level fin?il contours than speakers of White Ene;lish, 
when other variables are controlled^ 

(3) Speakers of Black English may use significantly fewer rising 
final contours for general questions than may be typical for 
speakers of '.^ite English in similar situations* 

These preliminary indications were based on very informal studies and 
on fairly sketchy findings reported in the literature; they outline 
general topics as prop'iisiing questions to be dealt with by a more 
rigorous investigation. 



CKAPTER FIVE: THE DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



I. Problems of Sociolinguistic Research 

William Labov, In a paper on "The Study of Language in its Social 
Contexf* , outlines some of the methodological difficulties involved 
in obtaining large amounts of well-recorded natural :>peech. He cites 
five •♦methodological axioms'* which have been isolated in a variety of 
field research projects. These five axioms lead to a methodological 
paradox which is a central problem in sociolinguistic research, 

(1) Style shifting . There are no single-style speakers; every speaker 
shifts linguistic and phonetic variables as the social situation and 
topic change, 

(2) Attention, It is possible to range the styles of a speaker along 
a continuous dimension* defined by the amount of attention paid to 
speech, 

(3) Yemacular » In the '♦vernacular'* style, where the minimum amount of 
attention is given to speech, the most regular and systematic phonolo- 
gical and grammatical patterns are evidenced. Other styles tend to 
show more variability, with a great deal of "hypercorrection'*, 

(^) For^.ality , 'i^en a speaker is systetriatically observed, a formal 
context is thereby defined, and the speaker pays more than the minimum 
amount of attention to speech, 

(5) Good data . The best way to obtain enough good data on any one 
speaker is through an individual, tape-recorded Interview; a fomal 
context. 
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The Observor*s Paradox which results from these axioms is bast 
stated in Labov's words: '^the aim of linguistic research in the 
community must be to find out how people talk when they are not 
being systematically observed; yet we can only obtain this data by 
systematic observation." In his paper, Labov goes on to suggest 
that lAhen the sociolinguist is investigating standard and non-standard 
dialects, the paradox is heightened by the complex interaction of 
social values and social stigmas attached to non-standard speech forms. 
An important axiom which has emerged from a number of formal tests 
measuring social attitudes towards language is the axiom of vernacular 
shifting: whenever a subordinate and superordinate dialect of a 
language are in contact, in any formal situation speech patterns will 
shift from the subordinate towards the superordinate in an irregular 
and unsystematic fashion. In formal test situations, speakers of 
subordinate dialects have been found to be unable to perceive accurate- 
ly the non-standard rules which they themselves use ir, informal situa- 
tions. In general, it is not possible for nost speakers to dlrov^t 
their attention toward the non-standard rules; after extensive contact 
with the superordinate dialect, speakers of the subordinate dialect 
no longer have clear intuitions about the vernacular available for 
inspection. This axiom of vernacular shifting applies only in situa- 
tions where the languages or dialects are socially marked with regard 
to one another, (I^bov, Studlum Gen era le 23) 

Vernacular s^ ifting becomes especially crucial in this investiga- 
tion, where the object of study is intonation patterning rather than the 
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segmental features of the code* Intonationi which conveys l^nportant 
infonnatlon about speaker attitude, should be even more sensitive to 
social situation than segmental language features, which as we have 
seen, are usually more closely tied to lexical Inforaatlon and contents 
In Investigating intonation > it will be of crucial importance to obtain 
data in an informal speaking situation, in the vernacular style* 

All sociolinguistic research projects have not been equally 
successful in avoiding the Observor*s Paradox* Many investigations 
have obtained only a linited range of styles, concentrated toward the 
more formal end of the continuum. 

There are several techniques which have been found successful in 
diverting the attention of subjects away from speech, and obtaining 
good recordings in a vernacular style. The interview situation may be 
Interrupted, so that the subject forgets about the tape recorder* 
Within the Interview situation, the subject may bo involved in questions 
which recreate strong emotions felt in the past; a classically success- 
ful question of this type is, '^Have you ever been in a situation where 
you were in serious danger of being killed?** A more systematic device 
for eliciting the vernacular style is the use of the nonnal interaction 
of a oeer-group to control speech, instead of the reliance on a one-to- 
one intervlev/. Other devices which have been used include rapid anon- 
ymous observations in oubllc places as at bus-stops, and in depart- 
ment stores; and recordings taken from mass media broadcasts of Inter- 
views taken at the scene of disasters, where the speakers were too upset 
to monitor their soeech* 
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All of the considerations outlined above must be Influential in 
designing a sociollngulstlc study such as this one^ The study of 
intonation In a natural context, in the vernacular style, presents 
serious problems of data collection. 

The techniques of data collection which were used in this 
investigation seem to have been quite successful in obtaining a 
vernacular style of speech, however, A combination of the devices 
just discussed was used. The tape recorder was inconspicuously 
positioned so that it could be easily '^forgotten*'* The topic of the 
discussions was such that it aroused very strong feelings and emotions 
on the part of the participants; the conversations center around the 
topics of sex, male-female roles in the Black community, experiences 
with the other sex, and life values with regard to relationships with 
other people. The dlsnn^sion instigator, Eve Wilson, was a Black 
woman with a talent for ra^cin^ some powerfully controversial issues 
In this area. The resulting conversations, recorded in Appendix II , 
may be safely considered to be segments of speech In which the 
speakers were not monitoring their soeech style to any appreciable 
degree. In addition, the presence of the peer-group interaction Iji 
all of the discussions served to additionally elicit a more Informal 
vernacular style* 

The contrast between speaking styles in different speech situations 
is especially strong in the data obtained from Charles Waterford, A 
vernacular style was used in his participation in the conversations just 
described; but in a one-to-one interview situation in front of a micro- 
phone, his speaking style shifts dramatically towards a Standard English^ 
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II. The Black English Study 

A. Purpose ; to doternilne and describe the intonation patterns 

characteristic of the adolescent vernacular of the Black street 
copvnunity (Black English), and to compare those patterns with the 
intonation patterns occurring in two other speech varieties: 
(a) the adolescent vernacular of the White street community 
(White English), and (b) the formal style used by a speaker of 
Black English (Formal Black English), 

Black English ; In this investigation the term Black English will 
refer to the adolescent vernacular characteristic of the Black 
street community in Seattle, It is the speech characteristic of 
informal peer-grouo interaction, where the particioants were raised 
in areas dominated by Black street culture noms, 

^/Vh V 1 9 .SrvUi^h: The term White English will refer to the adolescent 
vernacular used by individuals raised in areas dominated by White 
community norms, and used in informal interaction with members of 
the pner-^'^roup in th^ .N^nLte adolescent street coiViUnity. 
Fornil Black 3n>Tlish; Th^^ tern Formal Black English will refer to 
the fonnal speaking style of a native speaker of Black English, used 
in restrained, formal sit^^^ ti.ons , especially in interaction with 
^Whites who do not participate in the Black street culture© 
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B# Method 

General DesiPm ; The study was designed in two parts* The spontaneous 
spoech of two oeer /rrouos of adolescents was recorded in fdrly equivalent 
Infor'^al settings — one in the Black: coinmunlty, and one in the White 
cojriTiiAnity. The soeech varieties thus obtained were vernacular Black 
English and vernacular White Sm^llsh (not to be confused with Standard v 
Eno;lish)» The Intonation patterns of the recorded vernacular speech 
of the two groans were transcribed phonetically, and the transcriptions 
of the two groups were conpared. The significance of certain of the 
differences and associations between the two groups was evaluated* 
Si?iilarly» the speech of one individual, a native speaker of Black 
En<?llsh, w^s recorded In two settings in order to obtain two styles of 
sneech: a vernacular Black English style which was essentially the sane 
as that described above, and a formal Black English style* The Intona- 
tion patterns of the two spoech styles were transcribed phonetically 
and the transcrlotlons were conoared* 

Thus, the Intonation oatterns used In the vernacular Black English 
soecch variety were coi^jared, not with the rules for Standard White 
American English, but with the Intonation patterns used in the verna- 
cular rtTiite English speech variety and with th-e Intonation patterns 
used in fomal Black English. 
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The Subjects 

The Black English and White English dialects are defined in tenns 
of the individuals who use thepi. The two groups of adolescents in this 
Investigation are differentiated on the basis of the camnunity with 
which the sub.jocts identify* and not on the basis of the subjects' 
r^ce per se t The criteria used in detemininf^ whether a group is 
doninated by Black street culture nonns or by White street culture 
noms include (a) predominant racial conposition of the neighborhood, 
(b) adolescents' habitual ^nanner of dress, (c) type of music and enter- 
tainment popular with the group, and of course (d) the groups* stated 
definitions of themselves in the fom of verbal statements and body- 
language cues such as gestures of greeting which serve to indicate 
group identity and rapport* 

The first group of subjects was a group of adolescents (aged l6 to 
20 yrs) who live in a predominantly Black area of Seattle, and who 
participate in the street culture in that area. The group was domina- 
ted ori'narily by the bovs , piost of whon live within four blocks of a 
local com.munity center, and who **hang out^ at the center. The girls 
in the neighborhood drop into the Center somewhat less frequently, and 
orimarlly to watch the bovs shoot pool and to talk. Almost all those 
who frequent the center are 31ack, and their mode of dress, body Ian* 
goage, favorite music and entertainment all derive from the Black street 
culture. Two or three of the youngsters who live in the neighborhood 
are White, but these are recent arrivals in the neighborhood, and do 
not participate in the Black street culture. Comments of a local 
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newspaper article with rer^ard to this area of Seattle and this group 
of adolescents indicate that many of the extra-legal values of street 
culture are stronf^ among some of them. Two or three of the group 
me-nbers have been sent to state correctional schools over the last 
two years, and the area is clos??ly patrolled by the police departments 
Police officers and youth division workers regard many of these young- 
sters as walking candidates for arrest. 

In the recording sessions at the Black community center, there were 
four males and three females participating in the discussion. All were 
Black, and all were speakers of Black English. Additionally, Charles 
Waterford*, the director of the center, participated in some of these 
discussions, using vernacular Black English as well* 

The second group of subjects was a group of young people aged l6 
to 24 years, who live in a predominantly White area of Seattle, and 
who oarticioate in the adolescent street culture of that area. The 
group is comoosed of approximately equal numbers of males and females. 
Almost all of the f^rouo members are \*th\te, and their mode of dress, 
body lan^-ua^e, favorite music and entertainment differentiate them 
markedly fron the Black group; these reflect the norms of the White 
adolescent street culture. The members of this second prouo are drooouts 
from a Seattle high s:jhool who- are oarticipating in informal discussions 
at an alternative school; the 24-yr-old is a girl who is an assistant 
Instructor, but who particioates fully in this culture and whose language 
in this situation is basically tne same as the adolescents*. The 

♦The names of the subjects have been changed in this document in 
order to protect their privacy and their legal rights* 
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students are hostile to fomal school, because the noras of street 
culture are markedly deviant from those of the formal high school 
environment. As with the Black group, many of the members of the 
^rfhlte group have records with the youth division, and have spent time 
in state correctional schools. The alternative school facility has 
become a drop-in center for them, and many "hang out" there in their 
free ti-ne. 

In the recording sessions at the alternative school, there wore 
four males and four females participating in the discussion* All of 
the transcribed utterances were of White speakers; although Black 
speakers were present and took part in the discussion, their utterances 
were considered to be influenced by Black English features and so were 
not Included among the data to be analyzed. 

In order to conr^lete the second oart of the study, Charles Water- 
ford was Interviewed In a relatively formal and stilted situation, in 
order to obtain a samole of his formal speaking style. Mr. Waterford 
is thirty years old; he w^s born In an Eastern Inner city and partici- 
oated fully In the street culture there. Since that time, he has been 
In the Navy, and worked in a variety of white-collar jobs. At present, 
he directs the cc^imunltv center In a Black area of Seattle. His lob 
requires an ability to "code-switch" In comnunica ting both with adoles- 
cents in the Slack street culture, and with adults in the White middle- 
class community and in the Seattle City Hall who support the center In 
various wavs. Consequently, Waterford has developed an ability to use 
a variety of vernacular Slack English on the streets, and a variety 
of Fonnal Black English in speaking with *^ite visitors and supporters. 
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The Physical Setting for the Discussions 

The Black Encylish discussions were recorded in a smII lounge at 
the cori'^unity center* This roon contains the club*s stereo and tele- 
vision, a number of black li^^ht posters, stuffed chaii's and pillows^ 
The participants sat in a circle around the edges of the s:^all roo;i, 
and me-nbers of the group entered and left alnost constantly during 
the conversations. The recorder was on the floor, out of direct view 
of nost of the particioants, and the tv;o microphones wore positioned 
at sone distance fron one another. Unfortunately, this room is acous- 
tically rather "live" so that recording's Tiade here tend to he so?iewhat 
full of echoes. In addition, in the next roo:n there was quite a bit 
of noise, as pool tables were in operation and a radio wis tuned in to 
a Soul station at a rather hi^h volume. Also, during the fir^^t recor- 
ding session, a drill was being used intermittently in the iiext room, 
so that Dortions of the tape are unuseable. These poor recording 
conditions made it very difficult to obtain recordings of high enough 
quality to perform acoustic analyses on th^ data. 

The White En^^lish discussions were recorded in a ^mall roam at 
the alternative school facility, w-ich is brightly painted and fur- 
nished with several chairs. The participants vrere arranrs^d in a circle, 
some sittini^ on chairs and some on the floor. A:ain, members of the 
group entered and left at will during the discussion. The tape recorder 
was on the floor, out of direct sitrht of the participants, and, ai^ain, 
the micronhones were oositioned at a distance from each other. This 
room too, is acoustically rather "live*'. 
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The Materials 

A SCWY Stereo Tapecorder, model TC-252, was used in recording 
the discussions of both groups. Two SONY low- impedance cardiold 
microphones, model F-25i wore used, one for each channel of the stereo 
tape recorder. It was possible to separate the .-niorophones with a 
distance of about five feet between them, and thereby to successfully 
distin=;ulsh the sneakers fron one another in the resultant recordings. 
The tape sneed was set at 7j ips, and the gain was turned up as high as 
possible without serious distortion of the acoustic signal. 
Instructions 

In advance of the investi.^.ation» the investif^ator , who was fami- 
liar to both groups of adolescents, asked the.-ri for their help in a 
confidential study being done for the University, which was related to 
adolesce^it groups in Seattle, Group discussions were being recorded 
in connection v;ith this study, 

After the investigation, the subjects were told that the recordings 
would be used to study thnir speech patterns, and were asked to sign 
statements of release so that the tapes could be used for this purpose, 
(Only one subject refused to release his taped utterances, and these 
were not used.) The subjects were assured that the tar>cs would not be 
used unless they gave their permission, and thev were assured that the 
taoes would be strictly confidential. They were not told in advance 
that the object of the study was to analyze soeech patterns because it 
was desireable for the subjects to pay a minimum of attention to speech 
during the discussions. 
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Procedure 

The tape recorder and microphones were set up for each discussion 
as the participants were entering the room and before the discussions 
started. The investigator started the tape recorder, and then did 
not participate in the discussions to any great extent* Usually the 
tape ran out before the discussions ended; when this happened, the 
investigator simply turned off the machine. 
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The Discussions! Their Content and Cultural Framework 

For all the reasons outlined In previous chapters, it is very 
important to understand the social situation in which the participants 
were sp^akinf^^. 

The Black En?^lish recording sessions centered around a series of 
discussions led by Ms. Eve Wilson, a young Black woman of exceptional 
abilitv and strong opinions with regard to women's rights and Black 
consciousness in oarticular, and human rights in general. She is ori- 
ginally from New York City, and presently lives in the University of 
'.'/ashin^ton comi'^unity. Her speech, while it is essentially Standard 
En^^lish, does of course shift somewhat in style towards a Black English 
norm in the discussions. In the recorded sessions, Ms. Wilson defended 
the position that women — and particularly Black women — are human 
beinps, worthy of respect, and should be treated as persons instead of 
objects. She also spoke out for the value of Black pride and Black 
conscio)!:>ness, 

Th\s basic r^re-r.ise camo under quite a bit of attack from the 
teenage males who were attending^ the discussions. In order to under- 
stand the reason for this resistance (and often aggressive resistance), 
it is essential to be.^in to understand] the cultural framework in which 
the Black males are operating^ 

In the Black street community, as in most American street communi- 
ties, one's reputation is determined in part by one's ability to use 
and manipulate others without being used and manipulated in return, 
'(^lle it is obvious that such manipulation occurs in every human society 
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At every level, It would appear to be more immediately crucial to 
personal survival on the streets, and perhaps more conscientiously 
developed as a personal art fora»( Kochman, I969) In the BE tapes 
the ability to manipulate is openly discussed as being an admirable 
quality, and susceptibility to manipulation is regarded as a personal 
failure* 

One of the most admired figures for this group of males is the 
pimp — a man who has perfected the personal art of manipulation* The 
pimp lives (and lives very well) off his ability to use women — to 
manipulate their feelings to the point where they will do whatever he 
cays. He is thus able to drive the women's cars, put the women's money 
in his own pocket, clothe himself in the most expensive and stylish 
(*'bad**) wardrobe — thereby making himself attractive to more women 
he can use. The symbols of the pimp — the Cadillac, the expensive 
clothes, the style of movement and dress — are status symbols to most 
of these Black teenage males* Most of the latter attempt to espouse 
the same values, the same dress and the same life style as best they 
can — to the very limits of their financial ability and beyond* The 
life style and status symbols of the pimp are directly attacked by Ms« 
Wilson ^ these discussions. Coming under special attack, is th© 
pattOJ. of male-female interaction which emerges hore when males 

attempting to emulate the pimp image, begin to relate to the females of 
their acquaintance. The male attempts to use the females by getting 
them to fall in love with him — . getting them ''hung up" on him, without 
getting personally involved. The females will then give him money, or 
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clotheSt or elgarattest or racordsi or even just their time. The 
males' reputations and in sane ways their survival in this culture, 
depend upon their ability to '♦fool'^ or use wanen in this way. 

Because many of these females are susceptible to this game 
because they fall for the manipulation — they are considered stupid 
and weakp and not as worthy of respect as males* Those females who do 
not fall for the game, who do not give the male anything, lose the male# 
He moves on to find other females who will allow themselves to be used. 
While he may respect the woman who does not fall for his game, he will 
not stay with her, for he believes his survival depends on his contact 
with women he can use. This is the attitude which is defended in the 
Black English discussions by the males.. 

It is interesting to SLpoculate about the possible historical rea- 
sons for the emergence of this pattern of male-female Interaction. One 
of the most plausible factors suggested by writers like Cleaver (1968 ) 
has been that, since the abolition cf slavery in this country, it has 
been very hard for Black males in the city to obtain any kind of work 
which allowed them to keep their dignity and self-respect. On the 
other hand, Black females usually found it easy to obtain jobs which 
allowed them access to moneyed homes, as they worked as maids or cooks. 
Therefore, the females tended to have the money and be the economic 
mainstays of the family, and the males were economically dependent. 
Black males, blocked from establishing masculine pride and self-respect 
in the mainstream money market, began to establish reputation on the 
streets. Economically, they had to get their money from the women. 
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But they evolved a life otyle which says, in effect: '*Though I may be 
cconcxnlcally dependent on you, I do not have to be emotionally depen- 
dent as well. I am still a man and still independent. To avoid de- 
pendence I will develop the ability to use and manipulate to get what 
I want without sacrificing my masculinity and strength and independence 
of mind,"^ 

As Kocliman (I969) has pointed out, much of one*s reputation on the 
streets is established by one^s ability to ^rap^ — to participate in 
the various verbal games and routines which may occur on the streets* 
In these games, one is able to demonstrate wit and verbal ability and 
to natch that wit and ability against scxneone else — in a game much 
like a game of chess. In these games, one has won when the opponent 
(1) is rendered speechless, with no more to say, or (2) admits defeat* 
(Such verbal ability and wit is not valued for itself in this way in 
middle class society* However a similar value was attached to it in 
the days of Samuel Johnson and Pope, when similar '^verbal ability** and 
••wif* games were played among British gentry. Perhaps we have lost this 
rhetorical ability in the White community*— but it definitely exists 
in Black society according to Kochman. 

In these BE discussions, the speakers are playing such verbal 
games, in which they take opposing positions on an issue and proceed to 
try to outwit the opponent in a game of verbal chess^ Ms, Wilson and Mr 
Waterford take the position that women are capable of respect and 

can manipulate as much and as well as men* 
♦suggested by ^* Tiffany 
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five Wilson's basic — and to these males revolutionary premise 
throughout most of the discussion was that this whole procedure can 
work two ways# She suggests that women can be just as "^strong** in 
standing up for themselves and their own needs as men, and that th^y 
are able to think for th^niselves and see through the games* She maln^ 
tains that both males and females need to respect each other — parti-. 
cularly within the Black community, in order to build up that commu- 
nity. She holds that the "using'* should be mutual and not just one-way; 
that everyone always uses everyonet but that it is possible to have this 
using be mutual and mutually beneficial. 

The Black teenage males fight this stance throughout the discus- 
sions, maintaining that the most essential thing is to be out for your- 
self as a male, and that no woman can even compete by the same rules* 
Unfortunately for their position, in these discussions there Is the 
added complication that Ms. Wilson is a Black female who is unquestion- 
ably competing with these males in the discussions, and even out-doing 
thorn at their own game. Her own existence and presence and undeniable 
rapping ability, disproves their basic premise that women are weak and 
stupid and incaoable of standing on their own in the competitive street 
world. The teenage females side with Ms, Wilson, but do not speak out 
much while the males are present — they seem to be a little overwhelmed 
by Eve's aggressive speaking style and the revolutionary attitude wnich 
she is expressing. 
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In Black English Session One, Ms* Wilson begins by attempting to 
shock the males* Her primary purpose here Is to earn the respect of the 
males and gain their attention for later discussions* She introduces a 
series of usually taboo topics and does not mince words in asking her 
questions* (As in chess, the best defen^^e is a good offense*) The 
males are taken aback — both at the topics and at the fact that Ms* 
Wilson is a Black woman who is not afraid of tackling either the topics 
or the-n* As the discussion progresses, one by one, the males begin to 
try out different strategies in an attempt to box her in — to put her 
In a comer where she has to admit a fault of her own reasoning, or 
where she has no answer, or where she has to agree with them. In the 
discussion between Eve Wilson and Miles Saker, for example, (which was 
subsequently talked about for days in trie Center) Miles takes the posi* 
tion that selfishness is the way to live and that money is the supreme 
value — money for him* Eve contends that she needs money too, and 
then manages to point out that Miles is dependent on women — that, 
like it or not, he needs them* She culminates her play with a crashing 
oair of sounds on Miles (11* UO-l^^?) that send his friends into fits 
of lauf^hter, and that make him subsequently leave the room for a time* 
The males do manage to make points in the game as well* Steve manages 
to catch Eve in a logical contradiction (11* 2?^ • 281), but does not 
manage to silence her* Miles later returns to the conversation, but 
does not fare much better* The discussion ends when Waterford answers 
one of Eve's questions with a long plea for Black women to "get their 
shit together" to gain a better understanding of who they are and 
who they can be* 
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Session Two was recorxied after one of Eve*s discussions, after 
she had left. Only males were present, with the exception of the 
investli?ator, who was the only f8:nale and also the only White© During 
the session, the investigator and the tape recorder were apparently ^ 
completely forgotten, as the males engaged in a sort of "locker room 
bull session*' dealing with women in general. Charles v^aterford begins 
by taking the position th^^.t Black women who do ♦'have their shit together" 
do exist, and that they are to be sought after, Coolidge and Bert 
take exception to both points. Coolidge in particular is very much 
influenced in his orientation by the *'pinp ethic*' — that women are to 
be used and not be attached to, that they are intellectually inferior* 
He maintains (11, 65-6) that he can out-argue Eve or any woman in the 
"verbal rap" game, Andt in fact, Coolidge* s ability with words is 
unexcelled by any of the other Black speakers; it is masterful Black 
En<^lish. Bert backs down as the discussion continues, admitting (1. 362) 
that the picture Waterford paints of Black women with their shit together 
"does sound kinda nice." Coolid?;e, however, arranges to come to Eve's 
next discussion and match wits with her. 

Session Three is the next discussion led by Eve, at which Coolidge 
is present for about ten minutes, until his friends call for him. Eve 
and Coolidge discuss a series of topics which in themselves are not as 
imoortant as the game of verbal wit which is being played; the topics 
include r.ale conceit, the ability of females to compete, and Coolidge's 
style of walking. Their discussion ends in a draw when Coolidge leaves, 
promising to return. Rosita ends up the session with a series of narratives 
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about experiences she has had with males* 

These first three Black English sessions were very informali and 
the particioants spoke in an informal vernacular style* Session Two 
in particular (the "locker room bull session'*) is a good example of 
Black English as it has been described by researchers such as Labov, 
Stewart and others* 

Session Four in the Black corununity was designed to elicit the most 
formal speaking style of a Black English speaker who is accustomed to 
code-switching Charles Waterford* In this tape, Waterford is 
answering a series of questions about his role in the taped Session 
Two, He is very conscious of the tape recorder and the university 
orofessors who will be listening to the tape and to his speech patterns* 
Hence, he is very careful to use a very good Standard English. He speaks 
of the problems he has in code-switching, describes the non-standard 
dialect he and the adolescents use in Session TwO| and begins to 
•^translate" some of the terns which were used for the benefit of the 
University prof essors* 
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The Vi^iite English session topics were kept as similar as possible.. 
The first session was initiated as the group listened to Black English 
Session Two on tape, and then discussed it» This discussion deals with 
the issue of males and fe^iales using each other, and with prostitution 
In Seattle, In the second session, the discussion centers around the 
nature of marriage, male-fenale roles, and divorce. Although the topic 
of the discussion is often the same as in the Black English groupt there 
is a distinct difference between the centers of interaction in the two 
grouos. In the Vhite group, the interaction tends to be topic-oriented 
more than speaker-oriented. The speakers attempt to center their atten- 
tion on the topic at hand and adjust their comments to that. In the 
Black group, the topic of discussion is not usually as important as the 
"verbal wit'^ game which is being played with.it, and on which attention 
is centered. 
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Principles of Transcription 

The taped conversations were transcribed by this investigator, 
and are included in Appendix II and III* 

Some of the taoed utterances were unintelligible, due to a lack 
of sufficient volume for the tape recorder, or due to several speakers 
talking or shouting at once. When this has occurred, the script 
contains a notation: (ccxnment), (unintelligible) « or (shouting). 
In addition, the utterances of several of the discussion participants 
were discarded, for a variety of reasons: 

(1) The utterances of gve Wilson, group discussion leader for 
the Black sessions, were not transcribed for intonation. 
Her speech was not considered to be representative of Black 
English in grammar or vocabulary; it could essentially be 
described as Standard English, Nevertheless, portions of 

her soeech were included in the script for Session One without 
the pitch levels marked in order to maintain some context and 
continuity in the text for tho reader. Her utterances were 
included in the script for Session Three only when they ap- 
peared to be important for providing a context for Cooli^ge's 
utterances. Otherwise they were omitted. 

(2) The utterances of one of the Black speakers were pot tran- 
scribed or included because the speaker refused to release 
them for this study. 

(3) The utterances of three sneakers in the WE sessions were 
not included because theset speakers were Black, and their speech 
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was chAracterized by Black English gramnar and vocabular7#. 

The utterances which were selected for inclusion in the taped 
script were recorded in standard orthography. No attempt was made 
to transcribe the segmental material in phonetic script* Where the 
pronunciation of soeakers varied considerably from the standard, the 
standard orthography was modifieds 

(70) She ain't gots to to' like I gots to to\ 
However, for the most part, standard English spelling and punctuation 
were used in the written record. There were several reasons for this 
procedure^, mainly? 

(1) For the purposes of a study on intonation, the segmental 
features are important only insofar as they provide the 
phonetic context for a particular intonational pattern. 

(2) Standard spelling is easier to read than pnonetic script. 

The utterances were grouped into phrases; a phrase was defined as 
t segment of speech which fell between two pauses — cither a tentative 
pause or a final pause, (see Pike, p. 31) A pause may be a cessation 
of soeecht or it may take an alternate form in which the last sound or 
two of the preceding word is lengthened so that speech tempo may shift 
or the sound quality may change, (For further discussion of phrases 
and terminal Juncture in classifying material such as this, see Loman ) 
Pauses associated with hesitation phenomena such as "xjtm, \ih, well,*^ were 
not usually considered to delimit the boundaries of phrases; this deci- 
sion was made on the basis of the lengtn of paus^ and content of the 
utterance. It is important to note that a phrase, by this 

definition, is not based upon the grammatical structure of the utterance, 
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but on the Incidence of terminal juncture* SOt for example» in the 

White corpus, several speakers use very long, complicated sentences 
which are» gramma tically» complete sentences; however* as they spealci 
they pause frequently, adding clauses and subordinate constructions that 
arc, by the classification Just described, fragments* It is important 
to stress, then, that the segmentation of tho data is done not on the 
basis of grammatical structure, but on the basis of perforaance pheno^ 
rnena* 

These phrases were classified, as to the grammatical type of the 
phrase, as one of the following: 

(1) declarative sentence — basically, a phrase containing a 
subjelt and a verb. Where the subject or verb is clearly 
understood, as in phrases where a linking verb is missingt the 
phrase is called a declarative sentence: "He my friend,^ 

(2) fra^nont a phrase with no subject or no verb; this category 
also included the dependent clauses of conditional sentences 
if such clauses were followed by a teminal juncture. 

(3) general question — a question which does not begin with an 
interrok^ative word, and which may be answered '•yes** or "no*** 
This category also Included reiterative tag questions ("It's 
Tom, isnH il?") and requests for repetition ("What did you 
say?**). 

(^) special question — a question beginning with an interrogative 
word and requiring specific information in reply; this category 
includes questions with alternative or: (**Is she here or there?**) 
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(5) interjections a one-word or unit-phrase response ♦ such 
as: 

(a) Yeah, yes, mmhm, really, right, okay 

(b) no, nope, uhuh, m.niTi 

(c) exclamations: shit, man, ooh, oh, shoot, hell, wow 

(d) fillers: uh, hey, hey man, well, man, okay, you know 
( o) imitations: duhhhh 

(6) co^Tiands - a typo of declarative sentence in which the subject 

is '^understood** and the function is to direct another's activity* 
This classification is purposely similar to that used by Lonan, 
for purposes of conparison between the studies* Certain changes were 
made in this system however, in order to simplify the number of cato« 
gorles* 

Finally, the Intonation contours were marked as consisting of four 
pitch levels: 

(4) very high 
(3) high 
(2) average 
(1) low 

An attempt was made to use only four pitch levels, since, as Pike has 
sugi?ested, only four levels are needed to nark the meaningful contrasts 
used in English Intonation* However, It was found to be necessary to 
Indicate as well an additional phenomenon In Session Two particularly 
a shlftlnf; of tho entire pitch pattern Into a falsetto register* 
Instead of creating more pitch levels above Level Four to accommodate 
this shift. It was found to be mora accurately descriptive to simply use 
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the sane four pitch contrasts, while indicating that these contrasts 
were being made in a different register, or at a different average 
pitch level than normal. This was considered to be nore descriptively 
accurate, because the same pitch patterns were being usedt wh^t^her 
they occurred in noraal register or falsetto register, and it was felt 
to be cjood to record that fact soaehow. 

In Session Two, oarticularly, this deliberate shifting of the 
entire pitch ran?e seens to be used as a part of the art fonn of 
soeaking in the verbal wit gane, and is used to Indicate rhetorical 
contrasts. Therefore, for such sections of the Black English data, 
additional notations nay be found to indicate that the pitch contrasts 
are being made in a falsetto register: 

(31) She got to have sotnethin to offer ne» 

or in a higher pitch range than is norrnal for that speaker: 

"iL X 3 
(70) she ain't gots to to* like I gots to to* 

(?1) but still, just to show that 6he*s puttin forth seme 
3 

effort. 

The notation F indicates that the falsetto is used for the Indicated 
segment; the notation N means a return to norpa^-'tegister for the 
indicated seg:nent and those followlne^t The-^t*^fe[^^l^^ | hi?^Kkr 
than noraal pitch for the indicated se^^ent^ .X^d'^t}g^''rfd ^ 
A return to a lower pitch for the indicated se%||^^ 
There are seg^nents of the conversation where.a Sflfaker tfiy alternate 
between falsetto and nomal registers within the sajne utterance, 
apparently substituting the falsetto for a pitch ^ (as previously des- 
cribed by Lanan)# In such cases the falsetto notation F and the normal 
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register notation N mark the segments in which this alternation may 
occurs 

3P 3F 3F 

(250) You got to realize that, 

It should be noted that in this typo of notatioHt where a number or 
a letter occurs on a segmenti and subsequent segments are unmarked, 
this means that the subsequent segments continue on the sdume general 
pitch and in the sa.tie general register until a segment is marked 
differently. Thus, in the exajople (31) on the previous page, where 
ce find: «got to have sonethin to offer me,** the notation indicates 
that the entire phrase occurs in 2F until the word '*ine'*^ where the 
notation changes* 

in order to facilitate quantification of the data, a record was 
obtained of the final pitch contours used, on.d these v^t^e cross-clas* 
sified according to the phrase types in which they occurred. (A 
terminal contour in intonation constitutes the pitch levels occurring 
on the final stressed syllable and all the unstressed syllables fol- 
lowing, until the end of the phrase, according to Pike ^19^)«) 

It took approximately two months to complete the transcriptions 
of the entire body of data. Tho transcription procedure was extrenoly 
tl^e-consa^ning and involved a groit deal of cross-checking to onsure 
accuracy* 
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One of the oroblens with ?\nalv7An.:? these utterances linguistically 
(as oonosed to ^.caustically) is th^t linguistic analysis is based on 
hu-n^m nerce.-^tion and not uoon more ''objective'* physical measurement. 
As a result, extre-ne care :nust be taken in any study which relics 
UDon lin.^uistic transcription, to insure that the transcriber's percep- 
tions are as reliable as possible, Tnis problem is especially acute in 
any studv dealin/; vith intonation, due to its uncertain phonoloj^ical 
status. Uoon what acoustic cues is the tr^inscribor basing perceptions 
of intonation*^ /^'ould another transcriber find the sane general patterns 
of oitch in transcribini^ the sar.e data? And how closely would transcri- 
bers co^.e to one another in their perceotions? The ansver to these 
questions must determine the limits of confidence which nay be placed 
unon the oarticular flndin,"rs nresonted in this study. 

There are at least two wavs of deten'^ining those limits: 

(1) havin? other phoneticians transcribe s-^lected utterances, and 
co":narin<^ trk'-*ir transcr i'-;tlons with those of tne investi^at^or; and 

(2) obtaining acoustic .-neasurenents of the fundamental frequency of 
the utterances and comparing thes3 with the investigator's transcrip- 
tions in order to locate": s >r^.e "objective** basis for those perceptions. 
Tnis studv utilized a co^^.bination of both strategies. 

Two other members of the University of Washington Speech Department, 
trained in ohonetic transcriotion, were as<ed to transcribe the first 
few minutes of taoed Session Two. Transcriber f2 has been a practicing 
phonetician for about 20 years and has published texts in the field. 
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Transcriber #3 is a graduate student in speech science who has taught 
beginning phonetics courses at the university. The transcribers were 
asked to mark the pitch levels of the utterances they heard on an 
acconpanyinpr scriot containin.^ a tvped record of the utterances. The 
transcribers were asked to listen to the utterances as often as they 
wished in order to acco^'^olish their task, Thoy were also asked to use 
a svste-n of four oitch levels (described on p% ?0) in their transcription 
if oossible; it was su.^^ested that they night find a "line'* systen easier 
than a "number" syste:n, thus; 



It was also su?^ested to the transcribers before they began their task 
that they ni^^ht find portions of the taped speech occurring in a fal- 
setto register. If this occurred, they were =isked to indicate this fact 
by writing F just before those sc-j-nents which occurred in falsetto, and 
N when the speech returned to a nomal register* They were also asked 
to stay within four levels of pitch if possible, even when transcribing 
the f=ils^tto oortions; however, it w^s also su^-y^sted that they mi^ht 
find it necessary to use a fifth pitch level for falsetto se^^ents, and 
that thev were to use their o*^. ju:^P^^,ent in transcribing? such portions. 
The transcriotions oroduced bv the Inves tiprator and the other two 



transcribers are presented in Table II, The lines used by tne three 
transcribers are superinoosed for coTparison* 

A glance at this table will show that while the three transcribers 
differed fro^ or.e another syste.^natically with regard to the strategies 
they used in transcribing the utterances, and while they did not always 
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TABLE 11 : 

A Cotnparison of the Pitch Level Transcriptions of 
Three Phoneticians 



In the following line transcriptions of intonation contour, 
the oerceptions of three different transcribers arc cc-noared© 
The Intonation contours produced by each transcriber are In- 
dicated as noted belov: 

Transcriber ^1 . 

Transcriber ^2 

Transcriber • • 

Transcriber tl is the investi^-ator wno transcribed the 
datA contained in the appendices- ^¥** indicates falsetto^ 
as perceived by Transcriber #1. 



S (1) Youj g^et a IchtckJ vrith her 'messf tog;ether;boy >.ndRshe [just 
(2) haifTvou dudes ain't seen nothin* 



C (3)'0lwow. 



% • • 











F 










T ^* ' 

where you 


> ^ t> 9 
wrong. 




F 





S (5) You 'can't afford my |;car> 



(6) you'^can*t afford t^o put clothes _on m yjiback, yo u canH afford 

• * • * • «* ^ * * • ^ ^ V 'i *^ T ~V V 

to feedjn fftklds. 



(7) you;t can*t afford the{ ^rent on my house 



^ <r* ry 



(8) and there ain' tyncjthin you canlfsay 



C (9) nice and e^ ylbajkjnj^ siy fcheck Itr pun^ 
S (10) Check out.T whatTp 
C (11) lfi;that*s;a^ll ^ho' s_lookin •lor, 



4 » v» » » » 



1. > i 



(12) she* s; lookin_ in the wrong'placei,'when ^sne_lookl rny, way. 



(13) because . ;I , ^me an, 

"6 -1 I " 

-^^-ig TP -i V 



(14) I dei Meillnitely wouldn't be after her idosDeratelv* 



(15) There* s ' other youn g ladies [ same as you can say there' s'/ other 
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C (16) ItTs 1!.iust[ ;that'~sia3le. 



.-T ' « F« y 

(17) And I mean, ,'she may be l ookln [ .j;;ood]-;, ,( coments) 



(18) she', may be lookAnf tROod.'b ut uh (cariments) 
"» » • • • » * » " * 

S (19) YolU, 



(20) YoSJL 



(21) Wa1itJ_. 

(22) Yojy^ 

(23) Y<4l_ 



i 



(24)^Craa.y ab'out 



B (25) Rea%j 



S (26) You] got [to" be^outtln^mel on I 



B (27) Vre* you' feicfe fcf, , , 



S (28) 



vi? »L; • 0 » - 



(29)i[e|ll, n[5/_J^not kiJdingt 



€ ^ a ^ 



(30) ^hat jhave ybu*Rot *.- 



B (31) ^he jgot to h&ve somethin to o ffei | ^me|j> 



S ( 32) Oh^ll l/knowl^^, ^ 
^ ' ' ^ * * 



B (33 

s iy* 

B (35 
S (36 
B (37 
S (33 
B (39 
C (UO 

(^1 
B (^2 

C (^3 



like 



• • » * 



|som e|thin. 



— 3-» 



Li ke al few] coins out of herj -'poc^et,^ om'anmhlngt _ 



Well, what are { lyou 



Vftiat 



it am[ I gonna be doin?^^ 



SKi ^ott sucfoort^who whatt ever it isj*^ I(commentS| shouting) 

Shoot* check it out, Sorinrifield. 
— *- « o « *s o ^ — g-- » i « « « 



# • « • 



Alll lvou' rej doin is backi ril'yo*j^ ^elf u p into q[ ) coiyier»^( comments) 

^ f ^ J a__*__fi_jL*^ ~~ 

She* s I not suppo sed ! to <be able! tal of lTer m e| anytnlng?>> 

' " ' ^1 4 ^ ^1 



No, you* re rtalk in ! ab out 'put^in '! coinsf in '■ vour i' pocket and'fropi 

o ^ J t 

whatLh© Must said - — 



c (67] 

(68) 
(69: 
(70) 
(71) 
(72] 



I lid^DjJ' play ] tha t^ game. 



-7 



IflTshe |^g;onna get on out Hhere, 



and, and f pet 'down 

"sHeTaln H got to to* like I Rot tof ;to« - * 



» 0 



# • * 



but{ still,>i .l ust to show tHatTsl Tis^s p'ffttf n forth some«e^orti 

^m : ja l ♦ * ♦ ' » — 1; — * ^ 0- 5 — ^ — — — — ^» * * » 



andt ' uh, try ln to f help outK oo > - 



(75)~ii£oui4l'aigrt^ . 

• o> * /* \ • 



/ 



(76) But as| far j as) me goin out. 



(77) and^^ctU^^^ 



(78) _aj|jLhor» Vetitin ^a thorough "liustle goin for myself , 



-fl ^ ^ ft * 



(79) andpthen cone back 



— — _«___r 

(80) and/ givin that broad all my change? 



(81) .Mj/n, I don* tl needi ino hammer like| that j 

(82) D^nltelyjdon't^j^ 

(83) If /sho Tin*" t "Kpr afjob. 
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agree as to the ex^ct oitch levol, they do seen to agree rather substan- 
tially with regard to shaoe of the pitch contour that is, a rise or 
fall in pitch was generally a?;reed upon by all three* For example, in 
utterance (2), all three agrt^.e that there was a falling contour over the 
phrase len?;th; there is disa^r^emont as to the pitch levels involved, and 
as to the point within the utterance where the fall began. 

Since the three transcribers do seen to have adopted different 
strate^^Aes, it is worth'-fhile to describe the strategies adopted by the 
other two phoneticians in more detail. 

Transcriber *2 did use a fifth pitch level, higher than pitch ^, in 
his transcriotions in order to indicate the occurrence of the high fal- 
setto pitch. He also noted the occurrence of falsetto or normal register 
by writin.^ F or N at the beginnin?^ of an utterance in which he felt there 
was so:ne shvftin-'T of registers* 

Transcriber ^3 used only four pitch levels, and did not note the 
occurrence of falsetto or normal re^^ister at all. She also differed 
mar<edly fra-^. Transcribers -^1 and /2 in ma<in^ extensive use of the 
lower pitch levels, especially using a -«2i final contour. She also 
appears to have used more level contours, while Transcriber and ^2 
indicated a wider variation of pitch in their transcriptions. 

The differences in strategy adopted by these two transcribers :nay 
be sumarized briefly. Transcriber #3 was apparently usinf^ a much higher 
pitch as "normal" for the soe^.kers, a strategy which seems to have shifted 
all her '*:ar'<ed contours dom in oitch. On the other hand, Transcriber 
*2 Wi-s annarently ador^ting a lower oitch as his nom thereby finding 
it necessary to ad-^pt a pitch category five in order to accommodate the 
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hie^her oitches. Sinilarly, Tr^inscrlhers ^1 and ^2 found it important 
to indicate fluctuations of pitch witnin the .-j^ntour which Transcriber 
#3 di-d not consider si.^nif icant; hence, the contours transcribed by 
#3 appear to bs ^uch nore level t^an those transcribed by #1 and 

Transcriber ^1 and ^2 agree with one another in strategy rauch more 
than with ^ 3» Transcribers ^1 and #2 differ fro^ one another primarily 
with re-^ard to the strategy used in marking the high or falsetto regis- 
ter; Transcriber ^1 (the investir-^ator) used only four pitch levels, but 
indicated the occurrence of falsetto by adding the notation F on seg- 
nents where falsetto occurred. (The rationale for this strategy is 
explained on oo, 70-71.) Transcriber ^2 adopted five nitch levels, 
aooarentlv usine the fifth level to accoTnodate the hi^h falsetto 
oit^hes vhir:;h usuallv do not occur in Standard rJn-^lish, Given these 
differences in strategy of transcription , the intonation contours shown 
in Table II becocne much ^nore similar to one another. 

In Table III the three transcrioers are co:npared with respect to 
the oarticular fin^l contours oerceived in tens of nii:abers. It will 
be noted tnat in so-ie of the final contours (tnose mar<ed with aster- 
isks) the transcribers do disa?ree rather markedly with regard to the 
shaoe of the final contour* Most of the disagreement occurs between 
Tr^.nsoriher ^3 "ind the other ^vo; Transcriber ^3 disa-^rr-^es with Tran- 
scriber ^1 on the direction of the final contour about 23,^ of the tl-ne. 
Transcriber *2 disagrees with Transcriber *1 on the direction of the 
final contour Bt of the tirte. 

It is worth r^peatinp^ at tnis point that the transcription of in« 
tonation is a perceotual .'^e^isure. Where tran$cribers differ fron one 
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TABLE iiij 

A Corr,parison of Final Pitch Contours as Produced 
by Three Transcribers 
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Pinal Contours: Throe Transcribers 



Transcriber #1 Transcriber I^Z Transcriber #3 



:i) 


-3 


-2 


-3 


2) 


-31 


-21 


^21 




-32 


-21 


-1 




-41 


-53 


-32 


[5) 


-23 


-23 


-23 


6) 


-23 


-23 


-23 


7) 


-31 


-31 


-21 




-31 


-31 


-21 


.9) 


-31 


-31 


-21 


.10) 


-31 


-31 


-31 


:ii) 


-3 , 


-2 


-3 


12) 


-'♦3 


-52 


-32 


13) 


-2 


-31 


-21 


lu) 


.'♦2 


•■312 


-321 


:i5) 


-31 


-32 


-31 


,16) 


-31 


-21 


-21 


[17)* 


-32 


-34 


-32 


:i8) 


-32 




-32 


:i9) 


-'♦2 


-52 


-4 


,20)* 


-'+2 


-52 


-4 


[21)« 


-41 


-52 


-34 


[ZZ)* 


Jyz 


-52 


-4 


:23) 


-42 


-52 


-4 


,Zk)* 


-42 


-53 


► -34 


:25) 


-41 


-41 


-32 


[26)« 


-41 


-42 


-43 


[27)* 


-23 


-34 


-42 


[28) 


-42 


-53 


-43 


[29)* 


-23 


-3 


-21 


:30) 


-2 


-5 


-3 


:3i) 


-42 


-32 


-31 


:32) 


-31 


-32 


-32 


:33) 


-42 


-32 


-42 


[3^) 


-31 


-32 


-31 


[35)* 


-41 


-32 


-2 


:36)* 


-41 


-32 


-21 


:37)« 


-4 


-3 


-32 


:38) 


-32 


-31 


-32 


[39) 


-31 


-43 


-32 


:'*o) 


-23 




-2 


M) 


-31 


-31 


-32 


[kZ)* 


-3 


.4 


-31 


M) 


-32 


-3 


-32 


:67)* 


-41 


-53 


-32 




-23 


-3 


-23 




-23 


-3 


-32 





Tvar.scrlber H 


Transcriber #2 


Transcriber 


(70) 


-23 


-23 


-21 


(71>* 


-23 




-32 


(?2) 


-23 




-23 


(73) 


-2 


-3 


-2 


(7**) 


-31 


-32 


-32 


(75) 


-i*23 


-53^ 


-312 


(76) 


-3 


-3 


-3 


(77) 


-32 


-^♦3 


-32 


(78) 


-3 


-4 


-3 


(79) 


-3 




-3 


(80)* 


-3 


-if'; 


-31 


(81)» 


-32 


-?2 


-12 


(82) 


-32 


-32 


•2 


(83)* 


-23 


-3 


-2 


(8^)* 


-31 


-31 


-1 
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another in a systenatic way, it is most likely that they are utilizing 
different cues upon whir^h to base their perceptions. (Intonation transcript 
tlon mav be based upon perception of pitch, and also upon perception of 
loudness or duration.) «Vhere the investigator differs with other tran- 
scribers in her transcriotions, it is useful to have sone idea of the 
particular cues which she is using in her transcriptions of intonation, 
if this is possible* In this study, those utterances on which there was 
extre'ne disa^reer^ent on the direction of the final contour were selected 
for further study by soectroc^raphlc examination; this procedure was used 
to obtain sorie "objective^^ measure of the direction of fundamental fre- 
quency chanf^e, and to see if the investi-^ator ' s transcriotions seemed to 
corresoond with this particular cue. Narrow band spectrograms were pre- 
pared for the "problem'* utterances, and the lowest clear partial was 
traced onto a separate sheet of paper inorder to obtain a record of the 
shape of the fundamental frequency contour. These spectrograms are dis- 
played in Table IV. ^\ftiere the narrow band analysis did not produce a 
clear disolay of nartials, a wide band analysis was made of the utter- 
ance, and the vertical striations were counted in order to obtain another 
measure of fundamental frequency. 

A comparison of the s-^ectro^rams and the transcriptions of the 
three phoneticians seems to indicate that in general. Transcribers 41 
and *2 seem to be basing their perceptions upon the changes in Fo as 
recorded by a sound spectrograph; that is, the direction of change of 
the fundanejital frequency appears to coincide much mor^ with the direc- 
tion of pitch change noted by Transcribers H and ^2 than with the 
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TABLE IV:: 

Narrow Band Spectrogra^nis of Utterances Where 
Transcribers Disagree on Final Contours 



Transcriber #1 
Transcriber #2 
Transcriber #3 



ERLC 






(20) ^3jJ_ {21)Vakt 



(22) 



1 




(2^) Crazy about^ l youty 



-J 



(26)^You fi^t^be puttin we jon.h: ' (2?) Xre* you ^lS^i^^i?f^ 



(29) 



*Hejll ny»I«n not kidgi^^ WhatUave_^ou_jsot* 

*' « • 




I . 



(35) coins from^r^ipocjJett 



dr^> ^ o*^ n 



1 



(3o) WhaXchou/, gonna be doln? (37) What anjl gonna be doin? 





f 



. — j\ 



(^2) She 's\ not spos^taibe able jto | [of^er_ 



in6 



any •things* 



(6?) I WonjAplaV',that game 




(69) 



get /down 




-I 



^ . , # 

(71) some 'ef fort 

« « « - « e > i ^* • 
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^ * • # 



(80) ana^iving that broad all my change?^ 




(£1) 







I don'tf jieedt^LO^jv ainner likeJ ii^atTl 



i « I 




(83) If.^she ainH got aT Job"^ (8^) Xl'^on't need 



-..„J 

her* 



4 • i» 
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pitch ch^in^es noted by Transcriber f3« An examination of several of 
the soectro^rrans will illustrate this correspondence. 

For exarnole, if we look at page 89t at Utterance (^2)i we find 
Transcribers *1 and #2 indicatinp^ a level final contour and Transcriber 
#3 indicatinpj a fall of two pitch levels. The spectro^ran shows a 
level, or even slightly rising $ final fundamental frequency, thus 
-corresponding with the transcriptions of H and #2. 

Utterance (6?) finds Transcribers #1 and agreeing upon a falling 
contour of two to three pitch levels, and Transcriber ff3 showing a fall 
of only one pitch level. The spectrogram shows a fall in fundanental 
frequency of very large magnitude. 

In Utterance (6?), Transcriber H shows a rising contour, ^2 shows 
a level contour, and *3 a falling final contour. The spectrogram shows 
an Fo which is slightly rising on the second to last word, but is level 
for the final word* 

In Utterance (?1), Transcribers 11 and f2 show a rising contour, 
and Transcriher *3 shows a fallin^^ contour, the spectro^^ran shov/s an 
Fo which is sliarhtly rlsinr. An examination of the other s.oectro^^rams 
and accompanying three transcriptions will show that where the three 
transcribers do differ with re^^rd to direction and extent of pitch 
change in their transcriptions, the transcriptions of H and #2 seem 
to correlate more closely with the more "objective'* acoustic measure- 
ments of fundamental frequency change. These comparisons seem to 
indicate that the investigator. Transcriber i^l, is basing her perception 
of oitch change upon a change of fundamental frequency which may be 
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measured on a sound spectropraph; the two Pleasures correspond very 
closely. 

The liinltatlons of the investigator's transcriptions may be 
delineated in this wa/i The particular pitch levels used in the tran- 
scription nay not be replicated by other transcribers; the difference 
between a -31 final and a -32 final, for* exar^crle, may not be perceived 
by other transcribers, ^^ere the transcriptions indicate the general 
direction of pitch change, however, there is good evidence that other 
transcribers would perceive a similar change. As Pike has pointed 
out, it is thp r^lationshio between the pitches which is portrayed by 
intonation transcription, and not the absolute frequency levels (Pike, 
19^6)* Different transcribers nay adoot different strategies in 
delineating^ the relationships thev perceive, basing their perceotions 
on different cues, and T.ay vse different absolute pitch levels in their 
tr=tnscriotions* The investigator has outlined the strategy she used 
in her transcriotions; provided some evidence that her transcriptions 
are based orimarily on the cue of fundamental frequency change; and 
in the analysis of the data, will discuss only matters relating to the 
direction of pitch change noted, and not discuss the more minute dis- 
tinctions of pitch level noted in the transcriptions. In the next 
chaoter, tests of si^^nif icance will be run only on the broader ticnds 
of pitch change which were perceived by the investigator, and not on 
the absolute pitch levels noted in the transcriptions. 



CHAPTER SIX: RESULTS 



The transcribed conversations^ narked for pitch, appear in 
Apoendix II and Aooendix III# 

Terminal intonation contours categorized by phrase types were 
extracted fro?7i the utterances of the seven Black adolescents^ and 
the utterances of the eight White adolescents^ These are presented 
In Table V • Note that in this table the terainal contour types are 
grouped accordinf; to general type: falling, rising and level, (The 
general fomat of classification is the same as that e.^nployed by Loman; 
this was done for purposes of conparison across studies,) There was 
a total of 798 phrases counted for the Black English-speaking group; 
and a total of 928 phrases categorized for the White English-speaking 
group. To facilitate the comparison of the two bodies of data, the 
figures in Table V are converted to oercentage form in Table VI # 
The percentages are calculated for each column of figures, so that, for 
exa-nple, we can see that in the Black English corpus, 75ti^ of the total 
phrases had falling final contours, while in the \^ite English corpus, 
79% of the phrases had falling final contours. 

SlTjilarly, terminal intonation contours categorized by phrase 
type were extracted from the utterances of Charles Waterford in the 
two situations: informal and fomal. The terminal contours used in 
his infonnal Black English code and in his Fomal Black English code 
are presented in Table VII. The classification syste.Ti is the sajTie for 
this table as for Table V. There was a total of k\k phrases counted in 
his informal Black English corpus, and 3^7 phrases categorized in his 
Fomal Black English corpus. Again, these figures are converted to 
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TABLE V : 

Terminal Intonation Contours Categorized 
By Phrase Typej Black English Group and 
White English Group 
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TABLE VI: 

Percenta^je of Terminal IntonAtion Contours 
Categorized bv phrase Tyoe: 

Black English Group and White English Group 
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TABLE VII: 

Teminal Intonation Contours Categorized 

by Phrase Type; 
Waterford Informal and Fomal Black English 



In this table, BS refers to infonnal Black English, 
and SE refers to the Formal Black English code used by 
Waterfordt 
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TA3LS VIII: 

Percentage of Terminal Intonation Contours 
Categorized by Phrase Type: 

Waterford Informal and Formal Black English 
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percentage form in Table VIII to facilitate the co-^iparison of the 
two corpora. 

A non-parametric test of significance, the chi squarei was 
employed to dotemine the significance of the difference between the 
two groups in Table V, and between the two corpora of data in Table 
VII. As explained on page 92, these tests were used only to deter- 
mine the si??iificance of the difference between the respective groups 
with regard to direction of :)itch change, and were not used to test 
nore minute distinctions of pitch level. The same procedure was used 
in applyin'? the test to the data in both tables, Chi squares were 
found for each colunn in the table. So, for example, in Table V, 
in the far ri^ht column, the number of falling contours was compared 
with the number of non-falling contours used by each group* 



falling non-falling 





73^ 


194 


928 


BE 


600 


198 


798 




133^ 




\726 



Chi square for this table is not significant at p< - ,05. This oroce- 
dure was followed for each category in each column where the number 
of entries in each cell was greater than five. For some cells, there 
were no entries at all, so\hat statistical- tests of significance 
could not aoply^ However, such instances may be found worth consi- 
deration as well, as being of linguistic Lmportance; the number of 
entries in Table IX is small, for example, but is nevertheless of 
some linguistic Importance, 
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!• First, In conparlng tho Black English and White English 
groups, by examining Table V it may be seen that the Black English- 
speaking^ ?roup used more different types of final contours for almost 
every phrase catefrory than did the '.«/hite Eni^lish group. In particu- 
lar, the Black Entjlish group appears to use more finals employinp; the 
hi^h pitch k range (-^3, ^k2, -^1, -3^. -24| -^). A chi square mea- 
sure finds the Black English group using significantly more finals 
with pitch ^ than the White English group: 

finals with pitch ^ without pitch 4 

WS 



BE 



23 


905 


95 


703 



928 
798 
1726 



118 1608 
The chl square of 61.35 is significant at <^£.000l. 

There Is no significant difference between the two groups In 
their overall proportionate usage of rising finals, falling finals or 
level finals. The trend, which was not found to be sli^nificant as 
measured by the chl square statistic, Is for the White English group 
to use nore falling finals orooortlonately (see p. 102), and for the 
Black English group to use proportionately more rising and level finals; 
rise non-rise level non-lev 

928 WE 
798 BE 



BE 



117 


811 


122 


676 



77 


851 


928 


76 


722 


798 


153 


1573 


1726 



239 W 1726 

If we examine the final contours used in general questions 
(see p. ^5), we find the two groups differing in this way: 
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Falling 


rising 


Level 




WE 


3 


30 


3 


36 


BE 


1 


45 


24 


70 




k 


75 


27 


106 



The BS group uses relatively more level final contours for general 
questions ( significant at c< - .01), while the White English group 
uses relatively more rising contours (a non-significant trend). 

In the other phrase types categorized, there was no significant 
difference between the two groups in their proportionate usage of 
rising, falling, or level finals. 

The suggestion (p, ^5) that Black English is characterized by 
more -32 finals than White English cannot be verified by these results 
because (a) these transcriot ions cannot be considered reliable enough 
to differentiate -31 and -32 finals consistently, and (b) the trends 
which are observed are In the opposite direction — the WE group seems 
to use oven^heLnlngly more -32 finals than the BE groups 

With regard to the tvpes^ of phrases which occur In the data, it 
Is Interesting to note that the two groups differ as well. The Walte 
English group uses significantly more fragrr^ents than the Black English 
group: 





369 


559 


928 


BE 


183 


615 


798 




552 


1174 


1726 



55.1 



The Black English group uses more Interjections and more general 
questions: Interj, Non->Int, Gen, Q, Non- GQ 



WB 


59 


869 


928 


WE 


36 


882 


BE 


106 


692 , 


798 


BE 


70 


728 1 




165 


1561 


1726 


106 


1610 • 



928 
798 



105 



lit In examining the Water ford data in Tables VII and VIII, we find the 
same trends as ve found in Tables V and VI, in differentiating the BE and 
SE codes; however, in '.^aterf ord* s case, those trends are more significant 
statistically. 

In his informal Black English code, the speaker uses a much wider 

variety of final pitch contours than he does in his Formal SE code. In 

particular, he uses -nore finals e?iploving pitch ^ in his Black English 

code (just as the Black Snp:lish proup in Table V did)s 

With Pitch k Without k 

\ 116 1 367 

x2= 19.0? 



92 

BS 



31 


336 


79 


335 



367 

781 



110 671 
In his Fomal SE code, the spfla<er uses significantly more falling 
final pitch contours than he does in his infor.-nal BE code; this is the 
same trend as that noted between the ',v'S and B3 groups, but more pronounced 
here: Falling Non-Fall 

367 

x2= 27. 



sa 




3-^3 




367 






yd 


113 










-- -^^^ 


781 




fa 






code is 



the ohr^ise c^te:-r>rics "^cliritive Sentence*' and 'Tra^^nent," 

Fragment: Fall Non-F 



Declarative S\ ': 


^all 


.'ion- 


w 


SS 




1 


151 


BS 


1^0 


3-'^ 


l^u 



SE 

BS, 



126 


13 


60 





86 



300 35 335 

In his infomal Black iingllsh code, the speaker uses relatively 
more risln,? final contours and level final contours than he does in his 
formal SE code» Attain, this is the same trend as that observed between 
the 'WS and 3S groups, but a^ain, the trend is nore pronounced between the 
codes produced by Waterford, in that it is statistically significant: 
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'rfatoi'ford data (cent.): 



ERIC 



SE 
BS 



Rlslnfr 


Non-Rise 






Level 


N on -Level 




29 


333 




36? 


SE 




352 




36? 


■■■76 


m 




kin 


BE 


37 


■iV7 - 






105 


676 




781 




52 


n9 




781 



In his BS code, Waterford uses slenif lean tly more rising finals (x^= i9«l8) 
and Tioro level finals (x^= 8,l6), 

Again, we find that this trend 'is esoecially marked in the phrase 
categories "Declarative Sentence" and "Fragment" in the Waterford data: 



Decl, Sent: Rise Non-Rise 



Level Non-Level 



Fragment: 



31 30^ 
Rise Non-Rise 



SE 


1 


150 


151 


SE 


0 


151 


3E 


30 


15^* 


184 


BS 


k 


"180 



335 



331 



.;^vel N on- Level 



151 
184 

335 



SE 


4 


135 


139 


SS 


9 


130 


BS 


12 


74 ■ 


36 


BE 


Ik 


72 




16 


209 


225 




23 


202 



139 
86 
225 

In the phrase cate.^orles just mentioned, the observed trends cannot be 
evaluated statistically (due to the small numbers in some of the cells), 
yet they can be observed to exist in the fi^^ures Included above. In 
the other phrase catec^orles measured, the two codes (BS and SS) do not 
aooear to differ greatly with re?;ard to direction of final pitch chan^^e^ 

The trend which appears In the Water ford data seems to support the 
sucT?estlon (p, ^5) that more -31 contours occur In the more "standard" 
code. Formal Black English; more -32 finals occUr in the inforrial BE 
code* However, a^ain, these trends cannot be considered conclusive 
for this study for the reasons cited on page 104^ It should be noted 
that the trend In the Water ford data, and the trend in the adolescents' 
data, are conflicting on this measure, 

Waterford uses frap^ents mu/>h more often .in his Formal SE code 
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thAn in his informal Black English code, just as the White English group 
used more frappnents than the Black English group: 
Fraements Non-f raf^ents 

X^r 26,92 



SE 
BE 



139 


228 ; 


86 


328 



225 



36? 

781 



Waterford uses in his informal Black English code aL-nost twice as many 
interjections proportionately as he does in his SE code, and three times 
4( stiTiy special questions: 

Inter j« Non-Int, Spec.Q Non-Sp , Q 



S£ 
BE 





m 


68 


3'*6 



102 



36? 
781 



SE 
BE 



: 7 


360 


26 


388 



36? 

781 



679 781 33 7^8 

Both these trends are significant at o<^*01 when measured by the chi 
square* 

III» Sone other general observations may be made about the results 
of this study, which > while not necessarily susceptible of statistical 
measurement* may nevertheless be considered linguistically important. 

In all of the Black English corpus (including Waterford* s BS uttf;- 
ranees) th<^re was a very high occu>^rence of the falsetto register; there 
was virtually no use of falsetto in the :V£ corpus, and very little use 
of falsetto in Waterford* s formal SB code. Falsetto In the BE code 
occurred in two forms: an entire utterance could occur In falsetto 
(eg» Session Two, line 31), or an alternation between a falsetto regis- 
ter on stressed syllables and a normal register on unstressed syllables 
(eg. Session Two, line 250) could occur. 

BS SB 



Falsetto (F) 
Alternating Fal* 



75 


0 


0 


80 


1 


1 
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Both males and fenales In the Black English group used falsetto 
In their speech^ The falsetto occurred whenever a strong point was 
being :*iade in the conversationi whenever the speaker was atte^ipting 
to demonstrate stron? eriotional support for what he was saying. It also 
occurred from time to time when a passer-by was greeted* 

In all of the Black English corpus, within phrases, a high level 
pitch, usually transcribed as level -3 or level was sotnetlmes used« 
This high level pitch often occurred in a falsetto roglstert It appeared 
only in the B£ corpusi and never in the WS corpus. Examples nay be 
found In Session Two, lines 62-?l« At tines the pitch appeared to be so 
level as to be almost chanted on a single note; whole phrases were 
sometimes delivered In this "monotone'' mode. 

An extremely Interesting finding Is Illustrated In Table IX. In 
the corpus of Black Snf^llsh, there were 13 utterances which occurred in 
which the "If-clause" of a conditional sentence appeared without the 
"lf"» Instead, the deoendent clause appeared to be marked by Intonation 
alone » by either a rlsin? or level terminal contour, or by a -32 final 
contour. This ohenomenon did not occur In the White English corpus. 



APPENDIX IX: THE USE 0? INTONATION TO MARK 

IF.CUUSSS V;iTHOOT "IF" IN BUCK ENGLISH 

SESSION ONE 

(11) People don't w2nt to do it, th«n no sense gettln m^d about ?t, 

(50) You 2bll to dl ?t, just dl It. 

(155) h2}, talk to hin, you Ulk to h?m, 

(204) h2 can walk out, shl can walk oit. 

3 i*l 

, . can do rae som« good, that's cool. 
('*63) Sotnebody offered y^u one, would you t2ke ?t? 
SESSION TWO 

(88-9) Shi wanted pr2of, 1 could her pr^of, 

(237-9) And she find out about you n A lick over thirty your 

2ss*s gonna be layin six feet In some 

(^♦00-1) Sh2 Ain't got s^nse enough to keep her Offspring cleani 

4p 1 

how in the hell's she gonna keep herself clean? 

2 2F IF 

(^13-^) Her man's cofnin over, her mess's supposed to be together* 

(^72-5) She, sh? want to argue and all that. ?: "vl^h, uhh3h, ye2h»»' 

SESSION THREE 

(68) Th2y can't be clean like me. forgit 'Im, 

{7^) She 831^11 'en when they're c^fn, sh3 gonna •em. and 

embarrass 'em t^o. 



CHAPTER SEVENS DISCUSSiai AND CONCLUSIONS 

When the Intonation of Black English (BE) is compared with the 
Intonation of either vernacular White English {\f&)t or with that of 
fonnal Black English (SS)i it appears to have certain distinctive 
characteristics. 

In the last chaoter» we saw that in both comparisons (BE-WE and 
BE^SS), the same general trends appeared to emerge. It is interesting 
to note that in the conoarison of the Intonation patterns used in 
Waterford's BE and SE codes, those trends were more significant when 
measured by a chi square statistic i ' than they were in the data obtained 
from the adolescents. That is, it would appear that Waterford makes a 
larger contrast between his two speech varieties as he "code-switches". 
It may be that Waterford, as he atte:npts to be very correct in his formal 
soeech variety, in talkini; to University professors, comes closer to the 
"ideal** Standard English intonation than do the White adolescents in 
their vernacular speech. 

In any case, certain distinctions are consistently made in this 
study — wh'jther we are lookinfj at the contrast between adolescents 
soeaking B5 and adolescents sneaking WK^ or whether we are looking at 
the contrast between the BE and SE codes made by a code -switcher". 
In this discussion, reference will be made to the predicted trends on 
page ^5 o€ this document, and to some of the findings of Lcxnan reported 
on page 26c of this paper. 

The first suggestion on page is supported by the results* of this 
study; we see that in the BS intonation there does seem to be a 
wider ranp^e of pitch used, which extends more into the higher pitches. 



At the same ttme, we have soen that there appears to be a much greater 
use of the falsetto register in Black English* The '^VE and SS utterances 
recorded appear to stay within a smaller range centered around a lower 
pltch# The use of falsetto, and also of the very level high pitch 
('^almost sunp;")i in the Black English corpus, seems to have been asso- 
ciated with the speaker's making a dramatic effect in his argument* It 
usually occurred when the speaker was making his point by building up 
susoense or by establishing the strength of his own feelings about the 
issue* The ability to use this particular technique for dramatic effect 
appeared to help establish the speaker's status as a performer, and was 
usually aoplauded apprecic^tively by the audience* 

The second su<^gestion on page ^5 is also supported, as the BE 
speakers in this study seemed in general to use more level and rising 
final contours, hile and SE phrases appear to be characterized by 
more falling final contours. (As we have observed, this contrast is 
especially pronounced in the Waterford data.) The level and rising 
oatterns in Black Enr^lish appear to bo used in a hi^jher pitch than is 
characteristic of the other two codes. Given the "game" interaction 
which produced the Black English utterances in this study, the higher 
occurrence of level and rising finals in BE should not be surprising. 
As pike (19^6) has pointed out, rising contours may carry with them a 
feelin;j of "expectation of response^ or of "Implications about others'*; 
while level contours c^rry a meaning of "strong implication" and also of 
strength of feeling. Such fin^l contours are entirely approoriate to 
the game we have described, which was interaction-centered and process- 
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oriented. In the 'iVhite English and formal Black Sn^-jlish situations, on 
the other hand, the conversations were much more topic-oriented* For 
such situationst a failinp; final contour Is more appropriate to the 
state-nent of facts and to observations* 

The third su^^^estion on pa<?e ^5 — that speakers of BE use more 
falling contours on preneral questions' than speakers of Standard English - 
was not supnorted in the final study, in spite of the strong indications 
of such a trend in both the pilot study and In Lanan's study* Rather, 
in the final study, the Black Snglish speakers appeared to use more level 
final contours tn general. One can only speculate that the difference 
may be traceable to the difference in the speaking situations. When 
the soeakin?; situation seems to have been somewhat formal, and perhaps 
threatening, Black Sn.^lish speakers appeared to use a falling contour in 
askin?r f^^neral questions — an intonation pattern usually associated 
with the attitude of demanding a response. On the other hand, in the 
final study, the speaking situation was not formal or threatening, and 
the speakers vere r^ore at ease than thev were in either the pilot study 
or in Loman's study. In this situation, in the final study, the BE 
speakers did not use the expected falling final contours. 

The usa^e of intonation alone to nark the dependent clause of a 
conditional sentence has not been re.:)orted as characteristic of Black 
English to date. Its occurrence in these data is unmistakeable, however. 
At least one implication of this phenomenon relates to language testing 
in the Black community. It has b^^en suij^jested, for exam:>le, ( Deutsch et 
1963) that a restricted code may not use logical conjunctions which 
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do occur in an elaborAted code* It has been sujgested that if speakers 
of a restricted code do not use such conjunctions, their languagOi and 
orobably their lo^^ical processes are sonehow doficient» So, for exanple, 
some might claL'n that because a child did not use the conjunction ••if* 
to mark the dependent clause in a conditional sentence, he has no way of 
differentiating dependent and independent clause. The finding just 
Tnentioned, of the use of intonation rather than a lexical item to nark 
the dependent clause of a conditional sentence, would indicate that per- 
haos lan^ua^e testing is itself deficient when it does not take supra- 
se^j^ental features into consideration* 

The higher prooortion of fragments in the >/S and SE corpora may 
have resulted partly because of the system of classification adopted in 
this investii;ation# A ohrase was considered to be a segment of speech 
occurring between two oauses* In the White English and Standard English 
sarnoles, the sneakers tended to use long, dravm-out sentences with many 
pauses, qualifiers and interjections like "you know". Consequently, 
althouc^h their sentences were grammatically corioleta sentences, their 
mode of production, with many pauses, meant that their utterances were 
classified as fragments in many cases* On the other hand, the Black 
English sneakers did not use this node of production; they used shorter 
sentences with more dramatic punch, consistent with the speaking situa- 
tion they were involved in. 

The higher incidence of interjections in both Black English samples 
aooears to be a function of the "call-and- response" pattern of interac- 
tion, which demanded utterances like calls for attention like '^Hey man^ 
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or ''Lookee here'*,- and of responses like "Right*' or "tJh huh**. 

Most of the Intonational differences which have been isolated 
between the Black English corpus and the other two corpora, seem to 
be directly traceable to the differences in the speech events which 
the speakers were participating in. In the Black speaking situation, 
the speakers were more in a "porfomer" role, and used many intona- 
tional devices for dramatic effect. In addition, in the Black speaking 
situation! there was a strong influence by the "game'* and conpetitlve 
play among nersons, that was oc^^urrin:? during the conversation. The 
different social rules called for different paralin^juistic features* 
So» for example, it is suq:-rested that there was a higher incidence of 
level and rising final pitch contours for the BS group. Most of the 
intonational differences tnat have emerged in this study may be found 
to be directly traceable to the differential nature of the speech event 
in the Black street community, and to the resulting differences in atti- 
tude brought to that event by the participants. The use of Intonation 
to nark the dependent clause in a conditional sentence is the only feature 
which cannot be traced directly to situational elements in the Black 
speech event. 
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Critique of .Metho>i and Su^j?estions for P^uture Reseai-oh 

In this study, the priority of obtaining good data in the sociolin- 
guistic sense, meAnt that the data could not be analyzed acoustically 
due to the poor quality of the recordings. In future research, perhaps 
a better balance could bo obtained between the conflicting priorities 
of obtainin,^, ROod data» and analy^lnp; that data«, perhaps recordings 
could be ?iade in rocnns with less background noise and more optimal 
nike-to-mouth distances, so that more high-quality recordings could be 
obtained. If this were done, then acoustical analyses could be made of 
a segment of talk from a Black En^jlish group and a '^ite £nc;lish group. 
Such analyses could establish instrumental measures of such phenomena 
as ran;?© of variation of fundamental frequency and of amplitude. 

In studying intonation in Black £ngiish, it is a good idea to use 
control jyroups for comparison instead of relying upon "rules" of intona- 
tion as recorded by linguists for comoarison. We have seen that white 
soe-^kers did not appear to conform to the 'rules*' of Standard English 
Intonation when social variables such as neor grouo and fomality of 
situation were similar to those In the Slack group. In order to be 
able to say anything conclusive about intonation in Black English, it is 
imnortant to have an understanding of what intonation in other dialects 
is like an understanding which is based upon live control groups^ 
rather than upon a theoretical systam of rules. 

In future research, perhaps the social variables could be more 
similar than in this study; perhaps recordings could be made of a highly 
involved, excited >fhite rap session or ^^nite "gaming" session, if one 
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could be found. In such a situation, It might well be, for example, 
that the '^ite group would use a wider pitch range, (However, it should 
be emphasi7.ed that one of the central sugfjestions of this study bears 
uoon exactly this noint that intonat\onal differences exist because 
of the relative frequency of certain speech events in the different 
comrnunities; the relative frequency of such "gaming** sessions in the 
Black comriunitv and the relative scarcity of them in the ;Vhite comm^ity 
may be seen as directly related to the frequency of wide pitch range in 
the Black dialect,) An attenpt could be made to control the situational 
variables in other ways as well; the topics of discussion could be Kept 
more slT^ilaro Perhaps the same individual could lead the discussions in 
both ;?rouoSt Similarly, perhaps the number of subjects could have been 
more equivalent. 

In future research of this kind, in the analysis of the data once 
it has been obtained, it should be sug^sested that a different classifi- 
cation svstem for phrase types might be used. In this study, the classi- 
fication svstem used was based upon that used in Lman^s study* One of 
the problems with the system related to the distinction between declara- 
tive sentences and fragments. There were several types of phrases which 
were categorized as fragments (such as the dependent clause of a condi- 
tional sentence) which should perhaps have been classified otherwise, A 
better classification system might have been able to bring out intonation- 
al distinctions between phrase types which the Loman system did not. The 
system should be more systematically developed with regard to phrase type 
and exnected intonation contour before it is applied to the data# 



CHAPTER EIGHT: SUM!<ARY 

The purpose of this Investigation was to determine and describe 
the intonation patterns characteristic of Black English^ and to conpare 
those oatterns with the intonation patterns occurring in White English 
and in Formal Black English* Tape recordings were made of a group of 
Black adolescents in an informal discussion, and of a group of White 
adolescents in an infomal discussion. In addition, an interview 
with an adult Black male was tape recorded* 

The recorded speech corpuses were then transcribed for intonation, 
and the transcriptions checked for reliability by two additional phone- 
ticians* Spectrof^rams of utterances upon which disagreement ariong 
transcribers occurred were also analysed* The data for terminal 
intonatlonal contours were grouped according to phrase types, with 
chl sqiiare tests employed between and among groups* 

The following findings relative to intonation patterning were 
oresented and discussed? 

(1) Black English was characterized by a wider pitch range, which 
extended Into the higher pitch Tevels than did '//hlte "English and 
Formal Black English* 

(2) Black Sn^rllsh appeared to utilize a falsetto register to a much 
greater extent than did '^ite English or Formal Black English* 

(3) In general. Black English speakers seemed to use more rising and 
level final contours, while White English and Fora.il Black English 
speakers seemed to use more falling final contours* 
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(^) In the Black ?n^lish corpus, several utterances t^ere recorded 
in which Intonation alone was used to serve the grammatical 
function of marking the dependent clause of a conditional sen- 
tence, without concornltant use of the lexical ite-i "if^^ 
(5) The prell-ninary Indication that Black English would be charac- 
terized by fewer rising tenninals for general questions, was 
not borne out in this study; there was no significant diffez*ence 
a-^ong the three speech varieties in this regard* 
The majority of the intonational characteristics found in the 
Black En.^llsh corous can be traced directly to systematic differences 
between Black street culture and '^Vhite "mainstream" culture, with 
re^^ard to the function of the soeech event within the two speech 
coni-iunlties, rather than to any systematic differences in phonology 
per se. Intonational patterns characteristic of Black English can i 
be accounted for in large part as resulting from different ** social 
rules" for speech within Black street culture; speech events which 
occur in that culture seem to call for specialized use of intonation 
patterns which the'-.selves are entirely consistent with Standard 
English rules for intonation* 
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APPENDIX I: 



A Glossary of Black English Expressions 
Used in Sessions One, Two and Three 
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A Glossary of Black English Expressions Used in 
Sessions One, Two and Three 



bad goixl, styllsht admirable 

bag one's orientation to life, or framework of operation 

check it out — investigate the issue and get more information to 
validate your argument 

dude a male 

duff to leave, as to leave home 

flashin* — talking nonsense, as part of a temporary mental disorien- 
tation; also, insulting or •♦sounding on'* someone 

funky — dirty, sweaty, disagreeable 

gamin* using or manipulating someone; also, playing around and not 
being serious 

get down get down to business, get serious 

git-go — the beginning 

hammer woman, usually lower-class 

hank low<»olass woman 

hung up — emotionally deoendent 

hustle make money, especially on the street 

Jo* probably joking, or Joshing 

keep on steppln* — to leave, go your own way 

lady main woman 

Laurelhurst a white upper middle-class suburb in Seattle 

the Man — the white man, or the government, or authority 

nylon socks — socks which are in style among pLmps in Seattle; also 
referred to as '^plmp socks^ in some areas 
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pay day — in this context^ the expression refers to the assumption 
that when payday cones, the woman is expected to hand her 
whole check over to her man 

plTipin' — in general, using someone without allowing them to use you; 

being self-sufficient and geluing others to depend on you; 
being in a power position 

pmik a homosexual 

read her little game — '^pimped**! that is, used or manipulated someone 

for her own benefit 

ride a car 

to run down to explain; also, to talk persuasively as part of your 
routine 

to school to teach 

serious business seriously 

to have one's shit together — to be well-adjusted; to know oneself and 

others well enough to deal with anything life may 
throw at you 

shit don't stink that well apparently a reference to an Army expres- 
sion: ^He thinks he*s so good his shit don*t stink,*' 

your shit's gonna be duffed good you're going to get beaten; your 

game will be over for good 

to strut — to walk proudly, or in a style copied from the pimps 

to' aoparently, ♦•toil" 

vines — clothes 

wheels a carj stylish automobile 
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APPENDIX II: 

Four Conversations Recorded in a Black Ci^nmunlty 



The na;ies of the participants have been changed 
in the scripts which follow, In order to protect 
their privacy,, 
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SESSION ONE — BLACK ENGLISH 
The following conversation occurred In a discussion led by a 
planned Parenthood representative. Eve Wilson, in a drop-in center 
in a predominantly Black area of Seattle^ The participants are 
Eve Wilson, Bert, MiL^s, Steve, Nina, Linda, and Charles Waterford, 

eve But if a woman belongs to a man, and she says that she doesn't 
want to have intercourse that night, she should be able to say 
no. Just like if he doesn't feel like having intercourse that 
night, he can say no. 

B (1) Yeah. 

(2) I could go for that. 

(3) What, what if the man want to get up an' l/ave? 
eve What about it? 

B (^) Do you think he should, uh, think, uh that uh she should tell 
him no? 

(5) Which is, she'd be craiy if she did. 

(6) ? wcyuld think. (laughter) 

^ 3 'X 3 ^ 

(7) And, uh, I'm pretty sure she gonna have a idea what I'm, what 

3 / / 
I'm duffin for, 

(8; I doubt if all that'd be necessary though, 

X 3 3 

(9) Do you think, uh she should, uh, she could make it through that? 

(comments) 

N (10) Should resoect each other's needs. 

X 3 pi J ^ ^ 

(11) People don't want to do it, then no sense gettin mad about it. 
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eve Well, how about the guy's needs? 
N (12) Cc^pranlse* (laughter) 

eve Does a :nan have more needs than a woman? Does a wonan have more 

needs than a man? 
N ( 13) Probably equal. 
B {1^) I couldn't say, because I'm not 

eve Do you think it's possible for a woman to get as exsex-, or, uh, 
to become as sexually excited as a man? 

B (15) Yeah. 

^ 3f 
(l6) I think more* (comments) 

eve Well, say yeah, then say no, really isn't much of an answer* Why? 

How come? 

N (17) Nothin to get excited over* 

(18) Sex is sex, 

(19) don't need to get all overly excited over it. 

eve You mean to say, that there's two people who are petting, wherever 
it may take olaceo Hm? Two people, kissing and petting and fondling 
and feeling and all that tvpe of thing. Do you feel that the woman 

will, may, might, can, is she able to, get as excited as a male? 

3 y J 3 

L (20) If she really wants to, you know. 

^ 3 X ' 3 n 

(21) If she doesn't want to, she really doesn't have to. 

(22) Ju^t all depends on who you ire and how you fe^l about it* 

B (23) Naw, I think that the w^an could get more excited, (comments) 
(2^) No, no, I mean, uh, I mean uh, 

3 J 2 y X 

(25) I just think that a man could, could uh, you know, excite the 
31 

woman more. 
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B (26) you know? 



eve You feel that a man can stimulate a woman to the point where she's 

more excited than he is. 
B (27) Yeah* 

N (28) A woman can do that to a dude too. (comments) 
B (29) No^. 

, ^ X 3 12 32 3^ 3^ 

(30) There's not that much to stimulate a dude with* 

(31) This is what I'm sayin. (coinments) 

i X 3 

(32) You know what I'm sayin. 

(33) I*^ not, you know, 

(3^) I know what I'm sayin. 

3 :^ 3 2. J I 

(35) You Just don't understand what I'm sayin. 

(3^) You're not ready for it. 

eve '^at's ri^ht for it? When is a person rli^ht for sex? 

B (3?) I don't understand. 

eve '•"/hen is a person ri?:ht for sex? 

X 3 3 

B (38) 'i^en is a person right for sex? 

eve Mmhm. 

B (39) Oh, no, I wasn't, 

(^0) I didn't say it like that, you :<now, 

3 2. 3 3 i 

(^1) I was just sayin she wasn't ready for my, my answer I was givin 

/ 

you* 

eve I hear you though. 
3 X 



B (^2) I really, uh, 



(^3) whenever, uh, nature takes its place, you know. 
{hk) That's alii could sa^, 
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B (^5) you know* 

eve Yeah, but you know, you figure as far as nature* s concernedt or 
sex is concerned, you can relieve sexual tension in the bathroom. 
You know, sifnply by masturbating* That's about all that comes down 
to« Whereas, if you're going to have intercourse, with somebody, 
you know, it's a whole different bag» A whole different thing. 
That's why I ask. »Vhen do you think a person is ready to have 
sex? Or when, what time during their life, or what have you? 

B (^6) Any time he think he's ready, 

(^?) that's all I can say. (soft comments) 

(48) Yon know, I u'sed to play in house's and things, (comments) 

(^9) I don't think it m'attex:^, you know. 

^ 3 01 3 X 3 i 

(50) You able to do it, just do it. 

eve Yeah, but that's just the problem. People just do it. That's 

all they do, you know, the penis goes in the vagina and comes out 

two minutes later; she's a mess, she has to wash up; he's a mess, 

he washes up, and that's all there is to it. 

^ 3 3 

B (51) Oh, is, Is th-it all you think there is to it? 

eve No, that's not all I personally think there is to it, but I mean, 

3 X 3 i 
B (52) I don't either. (laughter) 

eve If you're a oerson that just does it because he's ready to do it, 

I mean, you know, to say he's ready to do It is about what it amounts 
to, he does it. Now, if you say a person's ready to have inter- 
course, or feels that they want to have a sexual, a sexual rela- 
tlonshipi you know, to relate to somebody sexually, to be able to 
relate to somebody in a very intimate manner. 
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X 3 ^ 

B (53) See^ what, uh, what you said, 

3 i 3 X 3 ^ ^ 

(5^) you just, uh, you just don't go for nobody ^ust doln it 

X 3 ^3 
(55) you do it, it's done. 

6V© (comments) 

B (56) Never knew that, (laughs) 
eve ( connents) 

B (57) I think, you know, (noise) 's always more to it» 

(58) You know, there* s always, you know, more to that for me, you 
know, 

eve How does a young wonan say no to a young man? Or I should say, how 

does a male, a female say no to a nale? 
HF3F 

N (59) "No." 

B (60) How does a female say no to a io^la? 
t3ve Without gettln beatent (comments) 
N (61) ft ain»t no way. 

B (62) i^ithbut gettin beateni (laughs) (background noise, comments) 

(63) I'm surprised you married, 

(6^) You married, 
eve Km? 

B (65) You*re married, 

(66) aren't you? (background noise, comments) 

N (67) There a?e? 

eve Yes, there is. But you get sick and tired of people, you know, 
using people, *r^y can't people Just relate to people cause they 

like them? I mean, is it out 

3 J X 3 2 
B (68) That's my thing, you !<now. 

eve Yeah, Is it out of fashion? It's it's^ is It, you know, corny to 
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like somebody and be honest about it? 
B (69) I don^t think so, (corjnents) 

eve Well, why Is it that the girl always has to be in love with the 
dude, she spreads her legs, and he gets what he wants, he gets 
his piece. 

B (70) It's not always like that. 

eve It dha, majority of the tijne it is. 

^ 3 % 3 
B (71) Well, you know, that's 

eve The majority, you got too many pregnant girls running around here 
that were run down, ''Hey baby, you know I love you. Hey, cone on 
and be mine," You know. *^Like, if you wanta be mine, you know uh, 
whassabout givin ne some?** And she says you know, "Well uh, I'm not 
ready** or "I don't want to" or sotnethin like that, he say, "Aw corny I 

You know, there's nothin to it. You're not a baby any more." 

a 3 X 3X 
M (72) Say, ^'Later on.*' (laughter, cements) 

y a J/ 

(73) I'd say later on. 
eve You never ran down a line. 
M (7^) l^h-m. 

(75) R^in down a whole lotta lines. 

(76) Somethln like that, I'd just say lAter on, for you, you know, 
eve Well, what else you got to say 'fore I go? Nothin else to say. 

(laughter) No name-calling or whatnot* How bout this payday business? 
B (7?) Payday, 
eve Kmhm. 

B (78) ... Mother's Day? 

eve Mother's Day, payday when Mother's Day isn't there. 
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3 >t 3 f ^ 

M (79) Payday supposed to be every day. 

eve For whotn? 

M (80) For ml. (laughter) 
eve Well what about me? 
M (81) rfhat about you? 

eve Well, what about pie? When does my payday come? 
M (82) Whenever you gets the money. (laughter) 
eve Well, who do I get my money froin? 

M (83) I don't know. 

3 a 3/ 
(84) 'At's up to you. 

eve If I^m you're old lady, do I get my money from you? 

M (85) No no. 

eve Why not? (laughter) dhat do I need you for if you're not gonna 

give me some money? 
M (86) WhVt? 

eve You supposed to be my man. I can't get money from you? 
M (8?) Hell no. 

eve Then what do It, wha, wha (laughter) Who you supposed to be? 
M (88) Who am I supoosed to be? 

eve If you supposed to be my man, you can't give me any money when I 

need some money, then I 
M (89) Okay, you might get a little bit. 
eve Oh» I might get a little bit. 

M (90) Yeah, you know, 

"2. 3 X 3 2 3 } 

(91) see, if you was mine (inaudible) up to you to make some money. 

eve Oh, really? Why? 

M (92) Why? 
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eve Why? 

M (93) To fill my mother-fuckin pockets, 

eve Well, listen, baby, you know, like, since you wear your pocket, 
you supposed to be able to provide for your pocket* I'm not sup- 
posed to have to survi- you know, provide for your pockets, baby, 
you supoosed to be a mant 

M (9^) Well, then, right then we just have to cut it short* 

eve No, wait a minute, hold on, back up, back up* (shouting) 

M (95) Find me another one* 

eve Are you supposed to be independent? 

M (96) What? 

eve Are you supposed to be independent* Independent* On your own* 
Emancioated (comments, interruptions) No, no, man, uh-uh, I'm tal- 
kin to you* Now are you sposeta be independent and on your own? 

M (97) Yeah* 

eve Are you suooosed to be a cool dude? 
M (98) No. 
eve No? 

3 ^ 3 3/ 

M (99) I'm Just plain old Miles Baker. 

eve Okay. Is Miles Bailor supposed to be unique and ... ( 

5 3 > 

N (100) She say Miles Bailorl (laughs) 

3^3/ 
M (101) Miles Baker. 

eve Baker? 

3X 

M (102) Yeah. 

eve I'n sorry. My apology. Is Miles Baker supposed to be \mique? Is 

he supoosed to be, like, one of a kind? 
V 

M (103) Yeah. 
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evo Is Miles Baker supposed to be sharp? 
M (10^) No» (pause, then laughter) 

eve I mean, as far as mentality is concerned, you supposed to be smart, 

«harp, together* 
M (105) Oh, yea'h. 

eve You supposed to have your shit together, right? 

-If 'If I 
M (106) Yeah, definitely. 

eve No if you got your shit together what you need me for to keep it goinj 

,3/ 3 X 
M (10?) No, you go, 

(108) I don*t necessarily need you. 

eve No, brother, you came down and said that I'm supposed to make a 

whole lotta money. 

M (109) Now wait a minute. 

^ y 3 X 

(110) I don't necessarily need you. 

X ^ 7. i X 

(111) You 'enow, I just go ahead and throw you a few lines and, uh, 

see where you comin fro^n. 
eve Ohhhht 

r 

-X 3 i 3 'X, 

M (112) And if a couple days later, I don*t get no (inaudible) from 

i X 3 / 

you, I'm, you I<now, I'm just gonna have to keep on steppin*. 

a 3 \ 

(113) Don't say nuttln to you» 

eve So what you're saying to me Is that, ah, Miles Baker, who's sun 

posed to be unique in himself, you know, a unique person, who's 

supoosed to be sharp and on the ball, with it 

Miles Baker needs a woman, 

M (11^) Miles Baker ain't tryin to do nothin.^ 

, , ^ 3 Oi 3 f / 
(115) Miles Baker is tellin you. 
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eve Miles Baker needs a woman who don't have nothin up there, so 

that he can rule hert 
H (116) No, that^s not It. 

eve Yes, this is what I hear< Miles Baker needs a dumb broad,/ 
M (11?) I rules all the yoimg ladies, 

eve Hm? 

M (118) I rules all of 'em, cause, you kn'ow, the^y ain't nothin. 
eve Oh, they ain*t nothin. 
M (119) Hell, no. 

eve Then why do you bother with 'em? 

M (120) Just to get some mother-fuckin money from 'em, that's all. 
eve You should be abl: to do better. 

M (121) Shit, why should I get all my mother-fuckin ... 
eve No, I ain't talkin bout, now wait a minute, hold on, back up. 
Back up. Now you're talkin bout one track, 

( com.ments, tnterruntions) 

2 ifp 31 
M (122) There's not no two tracks. 

eve I just said two. 

M (123) I'fi^ Just talkin bout one. 

X X 
(12if) You know. 

eve I didn't say there was only two. 

X 3 X 'i I 
M (125) Money or nothin. 

eve Money or nothin, 

K (126) Yeih, 

eve So the only way you can get money is by dealin with the little 
people. 
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. a 3 a a 

M (127) Dealln with the little pe ... 

(128) I don't care if they bl^, s^all or tiny, mama. 

eve No, but you canH deal with anybody unless they're little. 

K (129) Sn i't. 

eve Hlf^ht on. Ihis is vhere you're cornin from. You tellin me, that 
Miles Baker is here, and the only people that Miles Baker has 
any control over, is people there, because anybody else, that is on 
the same level, or higher, than Miles Baker, is gonna know where 
Miles Baker is shooting fr(^, is gonna tell Miles Baker ... 
( shouting) 

M (130) Hey. 

(131) Could I ask you a question? (laughter) 

a S 3 

(132) Could I ask you a question? 

(133) ^here you from? 

eve 'rfhy does it matter? 

3 ;3L 3 
M (13^) I'm just askin. 

eve Why does it matter? '*^hat if I tell you I'm from my mother's womb. 

M (135) No'. 

3 J 
B (136) That's where you from? (laughter) 

eve That's where I'm from. Is it not the truth? It's the truth. 
M (137) I'PJ talkin bout, is you on thi^ side of town or wh?t? 
eve What difference does it make what side of town I'm on? I'm here 
right now, that's what matters. Let's deal with the present. The 

past is, you know, obsolete. 

. «x ^' 3/ 3/ 
M (138) Oh, oh, oh. 

^ 3/ 
(139) The oast. 

eve Is obsolete* 
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M (1^0) ^he flashin. 

eve You see» if you gonna get sopiewhere» you canH be goin through 
this trippy business of» uh, where you're from, and uh this kind 
of thing* If you're gonna deal with people ^ you gotta deal with 
people as they are, right then and there* Because you goin into 
the bag of the past' 11 ^fness you up, will put holes in your pocket, 
will put holes in your shoes, will let the juice run out, shrivel 
you up, you will dehydrate, and become nothing* 

( laughter » shouting, Bert jumps to his feet) 

3/ y 

B (1^1) Oooh, Gawl 
(142) Sh^itl 

(1^3) Ooihl 

3 31 
S (14V) Who she talkin about? 

(145) Miles? 

3 

(146) Huh? 

eve Now* As far as keeping your shit together, it takes more than 

money, my man, because there's a lot of people with a lot of money 
that have no shit whatsoever. You cannot survive without shit, no 
matter how unoleasant it is, just like you cannot survive without 
bacteria, Therefore what I am trying to tell you is that you might 
have money in your pockety, but if you don't have your shit together, 
you will be alone, you will not be able to enjoy it. It doe.$ not 

pay to ha 

2 3a 
M (IV?) I mean, if I do have a lotta money, I'm gonna enjoy it* 

2 V / 3 I 
(148) Whatever, you know, 

eve Yeah, but listen to this. If you have your wheels, and if you're 
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thinking on a ILtilted scale, like a Cftdillac, which is, you know, 
uh, from the Year One, if you^re still thinking about gold teeth, 
vhlch is from the Year One, if you*re thinking about vines, which 
is here and then past, and that is as far as your thoughts go^ 
M (1^9) I*m thinkin about myself • 

eve Well, that's what I*m sayin. And if that is as far as your thoughts 

go, then, my man, you will have your car and your gold tooth, your 

couple dollars In your pocket, your clothes, and you will be totally 

positively unto yourself. You will be nowhere. So. This is what 

I'm sayin* (much laughter) 

32. %l 

M (150) God damn! (laughter) 

3 3 X 3 f f 

(151) I'm not even gonna talk to you no more, (laughter) 

eve Well, listen* You know, I'm getting down, I understand, just. •. 

M (152) No, you're not getting down*., (comments, laughter) 

eve Sldrldge Cleaver said the same thing. 

, 3/ 3- a V / / 

M (153) No, we re not even talkin about him. 

ave No, well, I am. 

'X 3/ 
K (15^) you an me. 

eve Eldrldge Cleaver came down with the same thing* Now, Bldrldge Clea- 
ver knew what was happening. He knows what's happening. He dealln..* 
M (155) Hey, talk to hl^, you talk to him. 

eve Talk to him, talk to him? Okay* As far as women and men go, who 

needs who? (laughter) Who needs who? 

a 3 2 5 / 

N (156) A man needs a woman* (comments) 

,232 ? / 

(I57) Well, how come guys always want to get pal'd? 
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N (158) They must need sOTebodv If they gonna get paid, r^lly* 
( comnents, laughter) 
(I59) Talkln bout you guys wanta get paid all the time. 

eve Can men do without women? 

3 a 
B (160) I can. 

(161) Yi^h. 
3 I 

(162) I can* (laughter) 

eve That means, you would have quite a tender penis, because you would 

have to masturbate all the time, right? 
B (163) Yeah? 

eve Okay. Can women do without men? 

M (164) Hell no. 

N (165) Yes they can. 

eve V/hy not? '^«/hy do you feel they can't? 
N (166) Yeah. 

(16?) How c(^e? 
M (168) Cause they can't. 

N (169) Yes they can. 

3x33. 3 jL J t 

3 (1?0) I wou, I wouldn't have a tender penis, either, (laughter) 

eve What would you have? 

3 V3 
B (171) 'rfhat would I have? 

eve Yeah, what would you have? 

^ 3 / / 

B (172) It's not necessary. 

(173) I wouldn't have that. 

eve Okay, fine, but what would you have? 

(long pause, then laughter) 

eve All right, so what we're saying is sex isn't necessary. It's like 
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a added attraction, (interruptions) Is sex necessary? Is kissing 

necessary? 

31 

M {l?^) Hell no. (laughter) 

eve Okay, is screwing necessary? 

X 3 
B (175) Is who? 

eve Screwing. 

M (176) No. really. 

eve Then why do it? (corrvnents) 

^3/3 X 
S (1??) It's good, that's why» 

^ 3/ 
(1?8) It's just ^ood* 

(179) To Ih 
eve What makes it good? 
S (180) Me. 

(lol) And toe woman* 
eve Oh« That's a beautiful st<;tenient« You and the wonan« that's 

exactly how I feel* It t^kes two* 
S (182) I don't know how you feel* 

(133) Shit* 

eve Well, I'm saying, that's how I feel* It takes two. 

5 X 3 CI i ) I 

S (184) You have, you have to tell me how you feel* 

eve Well, I'm tellin^? you, if you listen. Are you listening? 

S (185) Mmh.-im* 

eve It takes two* Uhh, how would it be if it only took one? 

S ( l86) Kmmjnmm* 

a 3 t f 

(187) I ain't never tried it that way* (laughter, conm* its) 

eve If a mother left her fanlly, if & woman left her family, would she 
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bo looked at the same, or in the same manner, as a man or a 

husband leaving a /amily? 

N (188) Yeah. 
3/ 

L (139) No, 
B (190) Y?ah. 

eve Is It worse for a woman to leave her family than it is for a man 

to leave his family? 

3 2 :l 
B (191) I think so. 

3 -x 0, 
(192) I think so. 

N (193) Yeah» i^t ... 

X 3 
(19^) Did you say is it worse? 

eve Is it worse for a woman to leave her family than it is for a man to 

leave his family? 

N (195) Yeah. 

8 (196) Yeah* 

eve How you figure? 

^ 3 3 
B (197) How I fiP.ure? 

3 3 / I 

N (193) A woTTian could do more, than a man could for a kid. 

1 3 X 
L (199) Mot really, (comments) 

3 (200) Wo'uld you, ah, would yo\x, ah, just abindon your children? 
eve Don't know what I mi^ht do. Now that's the truth. I can't say I 

wouldn't. Can't say I would. Cause I don't know what I'm capable 

of doing. And that's the truth. 
B (201) I dcJn't think you're capable of going, 

eve Well, I hope It never comes to that, but time will tell. Do you 

think A woman has as much right to duff as a man does? 
3/ 

L (202) Yeah. 



1^2 

N (203) Yeah* 

. i V 3 a 3 / , / 

L (204) He can walk out, she can walk out. 

eve It's easy to say, but I mean, as far as the neighborhood is con- 
cerned, and wa have to deal with the neighborhood, I'm sorry, but 
it's a must would she ^e in a worse situation if she decided to 
cone back? 

B (205) She couldn't even come back» 

eve Could the man come back? 

N (206) No. 

^ la 

B (20?) It's bein done. 

eve Can anybody explain to me why that is? Why is it a man can duff, 
and can come back and never think it's more or less rough on the 
family'!^ (coinments) You know, why is it that the woman can't duff 

and come back, without excess package? 

2 31 
L (208) What you mean? 

eve Without a baby, I mean, you know. We're exempting that factor, that 
she might be pregnant or something like thaty 

X 3 a. 

L (209) If she really serious about staying. 

B (210) never come ba^ck. (laughs) 

3 a 31 

(211) I said, end up dead# 

(212) Oh. 

^ 3 t I 

(213) I couldn't go for that. 

eve You mean, just period, you couldn't go for a woman duffing and 

coming back. 
B (21*1) Pregnant? 

eve Oh, I said without thinking about pregnancy, you know, exempting 
that factor. 



1^3 



3* 

B (215) Oh. 



eve Not considering that factor at all» 

3 1 ^ X 3 X 0.3 

B (2l6) Yeah, I see where you* re conln from* 

N (21?) If she left for a good reason, you know» 

eve I what if she left, she was just damn sick and tired of the 
whole situation, she was tired of havin to go through hassles over 
finances and what have you» sick and tired of hearin so-and-so 
talk about so-and-so, and all this kind of mess, sick and tired 
of havin to prepare dinner and what have you, and sick and tired 
of bein downed if that was the situation, that particular incident, 
and decided she felt like duffing, and she duffs. 

( soft comments) 

B (218) She couldn't cone back to me. 

eve She couldn't cane back to you? 

8 (21?) Not even if she left for thirty minutes. (laughs) 
eve Oooht Cold dudel (laughs) Really cold, (soft comments) 

Do you think black women should always work? 
N (220) Wha? 

eve Should black women always have to work? 

. ^ 3 ^ 23 

S (221) If she's able to work, she should worlc. (comments) 

eve Do you feel it*s a woman's oosition to work? 

N (222) If a dude can't provide for his family well ain't nothin else 

3 / ^ 
she can do but go out and get a job. 

^ 3 a 3 / I 

(223) If he can provide for his family, she shouldn't have to work. 

B (22^) I think it depends on what kind of jobs (inaudible) 



B (2?.5) If, uh, my lady has skills to work in IPM, and uh she would, 

3 a ^ ^ 23 
un, was qualified to work In it I think that's a pretty nice job 

you know, 

(226) Or a secretary. 

^ ^ n 3 X 3X 

(22?) Uh, I wouldnH let her work in the Olympic Hotel. 

(228) You '<now. (inaudible comments) 

eve What else do you think has to do with WaTian's Lib? 

3 ^ 3 

B (229) I really don't know, you know. 

(230) I haven't looked into it, you know, about that ... (inaudible) 

eve ♦..I say you don't think, I'n asking that. Based on the statement 

that you said, if they ever did get equal, (laughs) I caught on 

to that, 
B (231) Yeah, I know. 

eve Why aren't wornen equal? I mean, how aren't they equal? 
B (232) They're not equal, 
eve Why not? 

B (233) They're not equal. 

a 31 

(23^) Cause they're weak, 
eve Km? 

^ HI 
B (235) They're weak, 

eve How are they weak? 

B (236) They're weak-minded. 

eve Weak-minded? 

B (23?) Ri'ght. 

3 1 3 X 

(238) I mean, they, they could probably uh, get tough, but I don, 

3 2 32. 
I don't think they could get as tough as a man. 

eve Would you call that weak-minded, or would you call that humane? 



ERIC 



1^5 

B (239) H*s bo^th, really. 

N (240) I know sone^ some ladies that are tougher than men. 

eve What about prostitutes? 

S (241) What about 'en? 

eve What about *em? 

S (2U2) What about »em? 

eve Do you consider the.Ti stron?; or weak? 
3/ 

B (2^3) Strong, (inaudible cocnnents) 

3 1 3 1 V 

(2U4) I don't consider them at all* 

eve All riRht, but I mean, let's consider then. (inaudible comments) 

B (245) I don't know. 
3 ^ 

(246) Probably strong, 
eve In what way? You nean mentally? 
B (24?) No, I mean physically. (inaudible coments) 

S (248) There's sone weak ones ^nd some strong ones* 

3 2 3 / / 

(249) That goes for everybody, 

X 3 t I 

(250) Automatically. (inaudible cotnnents) 

eve Wcnen and men prostitutes? 
N (251) Yeah. 
S (252) Mmhmm. 
L (253) miwt. 

eve You're savin there are men prostitutes. 
S (25^^) Mmhm. 
M (255) y/ah. 

eve What do you call a man prostitute? 

S (256) I calls him a punk, that's what I calls him* 

(257) A bad mother. fu^cker. 

(258) They punks, to me^ 
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B (259) ^eah, but there •s some dudes gettin p'aid by women that ain't 

punks, 
eve What are they? 
B (260) They're prostitutln tH. 

eve If you don't, Do you, would you consider them I'm asking person- 
ally, wo\ild you consider those type punks also? 
B (261) What? 

eve The ones that are not bisexual* ^he ones that, you know, uh receive 

money from women for functioning sexually. 
S (262) No! (comments) 
eve 'Why not? 

S (263) I think, if a dude could get paid, for doin that, go ahead and 

3 1 3 a 
do it, you know. 

(comments) 

eve That's bein a stud. 

S (26U) tean, so whaV? 

eve Yeah, but I mean, you I<now, you figure that, you know, all through 
that business of the white man say, Hey, Blackie, you're a stud, and 
all I'm gonna do is use you for breeding, and like, you know, am, 
you get together with that one, and you breed, and you get together 
with that one, and you breed, and uh, you're paid*., 

M (265) It ain't nothin like that now... (inaudible) 

eve Like how? 

X 3 i I 

M (266) Like the white man did. 

^ 3 / 

(267) It ain't nothin like that. (inaudible) 

eve How you figure? 



1^7 

M (268) You STiarter^n the dude, you knovr» 

X JX X 

(269) You gettin paid, you know, 

3 2 X 

(270) You don't have to stay there, 

X ^ X 3 ' 

(271) Cut It out any time you want to, 

3 X 3 X X 

(2?2) She ain't got any control over yout 

eve Yeah, but you still a stud, 

M (273) Huh? 

eve You still bein a stud, (comments, laughter) 

Yeah, Any tl'ne that you're using your penis for money, or as a 
service, because that*s actually what you* re doing ««• 
S (27^) A service? 

(275) It service youl 

eve It serves you, but I mean «,« yeah, yeah? 

X 3 X X 3X 

S (276) So if you want to, like, what you just said there, do it for 

if X 3 X 3 X il 3 X 

free, you know, it's a service to myself, you know, 

(277) And when I do it, Pm a stuid, ^ 

(2?8) That's what you just laid, 

eve No, what I'm sayine is that if you're goinfj to,«, 

3 X 1/ * 

S (279) That's what vou said, 

^ H X 

(280) It's a servicer 

^ ^ X H X 

(281) I use my oenis for a servicel (laughter) 

eve And you're getting paid for that service, you're using it as a 
service. Instead, as a conmunioable, uh, you know, uh, as. 
Instead of communicating intimate feeling or something of that 
nature. Because what you're saying is, hey, there's a piece of 
meat, or there's a hole; I'm gonna service that hole and that 
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eve hole Is gonna pay me» and that^s it^ Instead of saying, there's a 
person, who I have certain feelings for, you know, and»,» 
( comments) 

Yeah, but that*s a whole different outlook. Isn't it? 
S (282) No, not to io. 

(283) It's all the sa.-ne. - * 

^ 3 2 ^ J/ 

(284) Whether you have feelin.^s behind it, or whether you don't. 

3 7s 3 2 3^ 

(285) You know, it ain't nothin to me. 

eve So what you're saving is, screwing is screwirig no matter what the 
reason, no natter what the reason. 

3 y 

S (286) Mnhr>vn, 

(28?) RigU. (inaudible) ^ 

eve Well, can that be in reverse? 
0.3 

S (283) -rfhat? 

eve Can that be reversed? I mean, brought, you know, the other way 
around? 

B (289) It's still reversed. 

^ ^ a V/ 

(290) It's been reversed for vears. (inaudible comment) 

(291) Yeah, it's it's it's been reversed for years, 

eve So you don't think any more of, you don't think any more — . I 
expect to get vamped for sayin this — but you don't expect any 
more of yourself, you're just saying you're just, you know, there 
to be screwing and that's it. You don't have any more respect for 

your body than that. 

X 3 3 
S (292) If I can get paid? 
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eve No, I*m saving, you don't have any respect, as far as your penis is 
concernedt It's just there, and it*s to do one thing, and, or two 
things, that's urinating and ejaculating, you know, In erection, and 
that's all there is to it. That you don't care where you put it* 
It doesn't r.atter. 

B (293) yAm 

3 a J a i 

(29^) I care where I put it. 

(295) I give a damn, 

(296) SnitI (laughter, consents) 

eve I mean, you say you hit, hit and run, I mean, you know, you get 
into a hole and you cut out when you wan' to, and, you know, this 
type of thing* So you put it where it dips in, you know, or you 

put it wherever you might get paid«.« 

^ 3 a 3 \ 

B (297) I put it where I want it, 

5/3 / ; 

(298) Really, I give a damn. (laughs) 

^ 3l 

(299) ... Icare. 

eve So there's more to it than being paid off for it. 

3F HF 
S (300) You don't have to get paid. 

eve I'« not saying you have to get paid. 

S (301) fyou can do it for free. 

eve You can. 

S (302) Mmhm. 

(303) You dj it for free, 

(30^) don't you? 

eve No, I like to get paid. 

. ^ 3 ^ ^ 

SJ305) Ain't nothin wrong with it. 
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0. 3 2- 

S (306) Gettln paidt (inaudible coment) 

(307) If you gonna do it at all, canH blane you, likin to get paid. 

(308) If you can, 

(309) Just like I'd like to f;et paid. (inaudible comment) 
eve Is love corny? 

s (310) ;vhit? 

eve Is love corny? 
S (311) Love? 

eve Corny* 

3 a 3 y 3 / 

S (312) I don't know nothin about love, seriously. (laughter) 

3 2. $x 31 

(313) I don't know nothin about love, 

(31^) It's just a word, to rfe i 

eke (inaudible comment) 

i> (315) Can you tell ne sonethin about it? 

eve Not really. Not much, 

s (316) 'a S\^ 

eve It*s a four-letter word, (long dissertation follows on the 

origin of the word *Uove**) Had somebody ask me about fellatio. 
Why do people perform fellatio? 

B (317) What is tha^t? 

eve That's oral sex, 

B (318) '^at is that? (laughter) 

eve That's when you suck a penis, or, a man sucks a woman's vagina, 

y 3f 

B (319) Oh, yeah, 
eve Fellatio, 

S (320) You never heard about It, 
(321) huh? 
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B (322) (laughter) break it down. 

^ 3 1 

S (323) You donH know why they do that? 

eve No, I said soneone asked me why# 

S (32^) Cause they like it, 

eve Kmhmm. That's what I told 'em, (laughter) I said they have an 

understanding. Now there* s some people that's, you know» definitely 
taboot I meant they just can*t tolerate the thought of it, much 
less ^oing through the act. In sone states, it's illegal; you can 
be put in jail for that, even if you're married. 

S (325) Ain't that a bitch! (laughter) 

eve Yeah, but I mean, it's the truth. 

^ 3 / 

S (326) They're crazyl 

eve It's a fact. It's the way things are. I say, if those two people 
have an understanding as far as that's concerned, that's between 
them. You tAlk About punks and faggots. Talk about lesbians. 
Homosexuals. Everybody gets so quiet in here. ( lr\ughter) 

B (327) I was just quiet cause I wanta see what you was, what else 

W / 
you was gonn^x say. 

eve I say they got an understanding between themselves, they're not 

bothering anyone, it's their business. 

B (32o) Yeah, it's their own business, 

eve Yeah, if somebody know that somebody is a faggot, or somebody knows 
somebody is a la, a lesbi^in, they wanta jump on 'em» 

(comments) 

0. J a 3 a 3. 

S (329) No, I don't wanta jump on 'em. 

^ % V / ; 

(330) I just don't want^i have nothin to do wit 'em. 
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3 ^ 3X 

S (331) That^s the way it is with me, (comments) 

eve 'rfhy not? 

:^ 3 I 

S (332) Cause I don*t like •em, 

eve Why not> 

S (333) CAuse what they do I don't like, (laughter) 
eve You mean you cannot have 

S (33^) If somethings around ne that I don't like and I can't stand 

1 3 a 3 1 

it| I don't want it around me. 

(335) That's, that's just what it is. 

(336) ju'st cut it sh^rt right then. (comments) 

^ 3 

(337) I, don't like what they do ... 

eve Can you tell one when you see one? 
B (333) I can. 
eve All the time? 



B (339) - --^^"^^ 



eve You're sure. 

z 3 ^ 3 ^ X 

B (3^0) I tell you what, I know if I'm in bed with one. 

eve I hooe you find out before you get to that noint. (laughter) Hope 
you find out before you get that far. Be kinda unfortunate if you 
didn't. They got a lot that could beat you. That's true. You can 
go to New York, and you can find a lot of 'em that could beat you 
from here to Timbuctoo. You got some strong dudosp Don't you dare 
look at 'em cross-eyed. They take you by the collar and say, "^rfhaf 
wrong witchou?" (laughter) Just like that, and your back'd be 
right up against the wall in no tijne. 

B (3^1) YeVh. 
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B (3^2) There^s sone like that, 

3 X 23 

(3^3) There's scene like that, 

eve You got some that's just as straight* What do we mean by straight? 

I don't know, that's the terminology that people use. You got some 

that, uht you wouldn't know. You just wouldn't know. No way in 

the world that you would know. Unless maybe you went to a party 

with them, or somethin like that. Then you might know, 

B (3^^) No, /tike that back. 

(3^5) I rially don't ... 

(3^6) I could recognize some, but I 

eve What turns people into things, you know, iih, that are supposed to 

be adverse to society? 

S (3^7) Thiir minds, their heads. 

b (3^8) I'll tell you about one, 

(3^^) Thi^s broad. 

(350) And uh, it w^s her old man, you know, 

(351) That kinda dude. 

'3. 3 5 X 

(352) That kinda dude, you know. (noise, inaudible comments) 

(353) I'd kill 'li. 
eve Why? 

B (35'0 Why I 

eve I ask why, because you figure this way,. You go somewhere, go 

somewhere to a party, you talkln, you drinkin and smokln and what 
have you; and you come across a person. Now you don't know which 
way this person is. But in actuality, in life, I mean, If you're 
gonna deal with something realistically, it's up to you to find 



eve out where that person is ccming fromt (Inaudible comments) If you 
get your messages crossed, or if you don't get the right message, 
(inaudible comments) that's your fault. Why you wanta kill him? 
(inaudible comments) No, I say if you don't receive the messages 
correctly from that individual, and you find out that you messin 
with the wrong type, why would you try and kill that person? That 
person is out for themselves also. Because you made a mistake, you 

gonna try and kill them. 

3^3/ I 
B (355) I didn't make no mistake. 

eve You did, 

3 it 

B (356) Wha, how did I make a mistake? (laughter) 

eve You got tangled up with the wrong person, 

V3 3% 3X ^1 5 2 3^ 

B (357) No, se, no, no, no, you made the mistake, 

^ ^ ^ 3 3 i 3- 

(358) no, see, I, I knew what it was, you know, but uh 

^ 3 2 3 a 3 

(359) like, I was, I was in (inaudible), you know 

jL 3 'X 3 Ol 

(360) The people, uh, that was involved 

(361) uh, well, it happened a man (inaudible) a pimp, you know, but 

it wasn't no dllde, you know, 

S (362) Wh^'t? 
... a 3 / 

(363) Who's this? (inaudible comments) 
eve '/^/hat do you feel, what do you feel is needed, for black wc^en, in 
order for them to be able to relate to black men in a mo, in a 
more favorable way? 
B (36^) Konisty. 

S (365) How do you mean, in a more favorable way? 

eve In a way that will make, uh, now don't taKe this word incorrectly, 
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eve because every time I use it, men start saying no, okay, cool it. 
In a way that a man will feel more secure, in a way that a nan will 
feel like, uh, he's not being used, that's what I mean by secure al- 
S0| in a way that a man will be able to feel like a man; without h 
having to show strength. In a way that a man will be more than hap- 
py to do whatever he can for the both of them, and not just for 
himself, (soft comments) 

B (366) I don't know, 

eve Okay, then, what is if that turns black men the wronq way? What is 

it that turns them off, about black wanen? 'iVhy is it that black 

men will use - now this is a real one, these days - why is it that 

black men are more eager to use black women and love white women? 
1 H 3 

B (367) Uh, I don't (laughs) 

(368) Oh, no, I don't know, 

^ X 3 0. 3 / 

(369) I couldn't tell you that, serious business, 

S (370) I don't think that's true, 

W (371) Yeah it is, 
3 a 

(372) it's true. (comments) 
eve It's definitely true in Seattle, 

W (373) I Piean, you !<now, hey, you know 

X 31^ 3 / 

(37^) you gotta look at th^ whole thing, the whole general society, 

man 

(375) every time somebody advertises somethin they got this white 

chick sittin the^re; 

X 3 X 3 1 

(T/^6) we all constantly lookin at this as our symbol of beauty, 

( 377) you know? 
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a 3 / / 

W (378) Long hair, and shit. 

3 i 3 V/ J a HF IN 

(379) Until here recently, yeah, that's all you had to look at. 

S (380) Well, if they look good, they look good. 

V^Jf 3/V */ 3 a 3 X HP IN 

W (381) Yeah, well, I mean, you know, that's where it's been at, 

(3S2) here until recently. 

S (inaudible) 

X HF IN / 

W (383) But that's just here recently* 

eve Well, why would you have the concept of being able to use a black 

wortan, that, uh, the conceot of wanting to use a black woman? 
S (38^) She can do me some good, that's cool, 
eve Yeah, but I mean, why would you want to use a black woman? 
S (385) I could use, I could use a, a, a red one. (laughter) 
ove Not But you're not using ... 

X "j-x 3 X 

S (386) ... if she was red, I could use her, 

X 3 X 33* 3 X 

(387) if I wanted to use her for somethin and I saw, regardless of 

the color, I'm gonna use her. 

eve Okay, let me put it to you this way. Since you have such a variety 

of women in the world, since you have such a variety of women in 

Seattle, since you have such a variety of women in the CD. area, 

why would you then use black women? 

X 3 I 

S (388) I Just told you. 

eve No, you didn't tell me nothin. You talk about red ones. 

-J 

S (389) I just told you. 

eve Now, you in contact with different ... 

X 3 X 3 / ^ 

S (390) The color don't mean nothin, see... (inaudible) 

eve Yeah, the color should mean something. 
V 

S (391) Wow. 
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eve You should have nore con, you shouldn't have more concern for 

somebody that's in your ovm family than for somebody that's not? 

M (392) Sf?ltt 

(393) Money's money# 

eve Money's money. 
3 

M (39^) Huh? 

eve Money's money, 

M (395) I was talkin to this.,, (laughter:- K tries to avoid eve) 
eve Money's more important, 
M (396) More important? 

eve Than what? rfhat is money more important than? 

M (597) You ask ml, and I'll tell you. (laughs) 

eve Well, tell me, I'm askin. Is money more important than you? 



eve Then money is more important than everybody else, 
M ('^OO) Yeah. 

eve Then r^nev must be more Important than you. Must bej 
31 

M C^Ol) '^y? 

eve If you feel that money is the most bnport'^nt thing, if you feel 

that you can use anything and anybody, 
M (^+02) Hell yes I 

eve for money, then it'll get dovm to the point where you will use 

yourself, for money, 
M Oh. 



M (598) No. 
(399) Fuck. it. 




eve You would never use yourself for money. 
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M (^05) All depends on what the jo^ iSt 

eve Uh-"Uh| no, I didn't ask you that, (laughter) No, I didn't ask you 
that. I asked you one thing* Would you use yourself for money? 
Now this is what I'm asking* 

M (U06) No. 

eve Do pl^ps use themselves for money? 

M (^0?) rSh, 

:i 3 0. 3/ 
(409) Cause they a who* thelrselves. 

eve Is a nan a whore when he uses a woman? 
3/ 

M (^09) Wha... (inaudible) 

eve No, I'm not asking you that. I'm asking you point blank, is a man 
a whore, now I'm asking everybody* is a man a whore when he uses 

a wocnan? 

3^ 31 
M (410) No no. 

eve What is he? 

M (411) He ain't no who*. (laughter) 

eve v^at*s a whore? What's a wnore? What's a whore? 
3/ 

M (412) Shitt 

eve What*s a whore? (laughter) Cone on. What's a whore? 
M (413) She a black, white, yellow, uh, whatever it is, 
eve No, I'm not gattLn into race, I'm say... 
K (414) Walt, now, hold^t, 

(415) you say what's a who', I'm tellin you. 
eve Ye&h, okay. 

M (4l6) A who* is a black, white, yellow, pin.<, or any color wha-, 
young lady that 
(417) flh, no, i ain't gonna say young lady, 
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M (^18) which, uh, anv color of uh, 
eve Female, 
M (^19) 'flivil 

eve Female? 

^ 3 p. J / / 

M (^20) No, I ain^t gonna use that word. (laughter) 

eve Why not? Female means, you know, opposite of male. 

M (^21) Yeah. 

•^1 3 
(^22) I know what it Is, 

(^23) but uh anyway, uh 

eve I say a man can be a whore. I say there's a lotta whores out here 
that are men. I say a man can be a tramp just as fast and just as 
bad, if not worse, than a woman. I say there's a lotta men in this 
world who are trash. 

M (^2^*) ShitJ 

S (^25) That are who? 

eve Trash. 

S (426) Yefh? 

'X 3X3/ 
(42?) Lotta women too» 

eve Yeah, but I mean, it's, it*s always, you lOiow, related to women, 
right? I mean, women are always called trash and tramps and things 
of this nature, right? 

B (428) So are nen. 

eve Not as frequently. 

B (429) Why is th'Jt? 

eve You tell me. 

8 (430) Hey, that's what I just asked you, (laughter) 
eve You tell me. Because this society is mainly run by men» 
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3 V 3 H f 

B (^31) Because a woman, uh, is afraid to, to call a man a, a 

soi^ethtn, 

M (^32) No, man, don't say that. (laughter) 

(^33) No, blood, don't say that, (coments) 
B (^3^) Maybe It's flar, 

(435) I don't know, 
eve Do you feel if, uh, women started developing their bodies to the 

point where they could blow you away with one punch, it#«t 
B (436) Yeah, {t wSld. 

(437) U would, yeih, 
eve You figure it has to do with strength, definitely, I mean, that's 

a fact, ri^rht? 
M (433) Y^ah. 

eve There's not too many women that can kick your behind, 

3 Ol ^ % 

B (4-39) That's the way I feel, (several si'nultaneous comments) 

M (440) Nobody gonna punch on me, 

eve I'm not talkin about ounchin, I'm talkin about knockin you out* 
K (441) Nait (laughs) 

(442) No. 

(443) She just knock me outi 
B (444) There's not that many. 

eve There's not that many that can, or there's not that many that do? 
B (445) Not that many that can, 
eve Ai"e vou sure? 
B (44S) Or will. 

eve Ydu sure? 

^ 3 f I 
B (44?) I'm positive. 
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eve What does it take to knock you out? 
B (448) Take a good right cross, (laughter) 
eve You think that's all* 
B (449) To :<nock me out* 

eve Mrnhm* (Inaudible co:nnents, laughter) 

eve 'i^at kind of man would use himself as a tramp? 
S (450) I don't know. 

eve What kind of man would use himself as a whore? (inaudible comment) 
What kind of man would put himself anywhere and everywhere, don't 
care who he has, what he has, or how long he took, or what for? 

S (451) I don't want to play; 



(452) a p^p. 



a -3) ^ 
M (453) A pimp, a pijTip. 

X 3 2 3 

W (454) But half these dudes ridin around here is half these dudes' 

Ima'ges. 

S (455) Not me. I don't (inaudible) 

eve A plmo is the baddest thing goin, isn't it? 

W (456) Shit I 

eve Stand up on the corner in his bad shoes, by his bad car» one of 

these numbers: (demonstrates stance of a pimp on the comer) 
B (45?) That's the way it used to be* 

eve Oh, ^t's not that way any more. Mama's behind the times* 
S (458) It's still that way, 

eve What is it? 

^ 0^ ^ X ? o 

S (459) It ain't notnin to me. 

eve ^'hen what is it? 
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B (460) It*s not, it's not drivin around all day long in a Cadlllact 

eve Cadillac is old hat an:/way. But what is it? 

^ a 
B (461) It's a^** 

M (462) Cadillac's a what? 

eve Old hat» That^s fran Year One. Sick and tired of hearin Cadillac 

'X 3 X 3 3 

M (463) Somebody offered you one, would you take it? 

eve Cadillac? I don't like what's, I don't like the connotations 

connected to it. I see a Cadillac and I think of a pimp« That's 

usually what they do, isnH It? 

3 X 2. 

S (464) Yeah, that's what it used to be, but... 
B (465) It don't have to be that wa;^ 

eve No, right on» I agree witchou. But that's the way it is. IsnH 

it? 

3 X 

S (466) Some oeoole buy Cadillacs cause of the simple fact that they 

3 / 
like 'em. 

3 X 
(46?) You know. 

3 X 3 X 

(468) Not to show that they pimpin. 

3 X 9 / 

M (469) Some of 'e-n buy 'en cause of the color. 

^ X 3 X 3 X if 

B (470) I was out to LaureLhurst, and I didn't see nothin but 

/ / 
Cadillacs. 

3 a 3 / / 
(471) I know they wasn't p^^npin. 

eve I don't like then people either. 

3 a. IX Jx 

B (472) I don't ll:<e 'en neither, but I like what they got. 



(473) Sure & 



(474) Su^e wish I had sone. 

(4?5) Dm^t see nothin but Cadillacs... 
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eve Well, he's a businessnan," You- know> a lot of businessmen own 

whorehouses too. 
B (^?6) Huh? 

eve I said a lot of businessmen own whorehouses too. Lotta businessmen 
that would pick up your sister first chance he gets. In that sane 
Cadillac. (soft cofp.ments) 

W (U??) I think it's a status synbol. 

3 2 * 
(^78) that's all. 

^ 5 / / 

(4?9) It's a status symbol in the black community. 

eve it's worn out. 

W (430) Yeah, it is. 

2. 3/ 

(481) I agree. 

(482) But that's what it is. (soft comments) 
eve How does a woman need to %et her shit together? 
M (493) You tell u^s that. 

eve No, I can, I can, you know, babble on all day from my perspective, 
that's one little itty bitty teeny weeny itsy bitsy perspective. 
I mean, let's face it, it is. That's the truth. Not only that, 
that's a woman's perspective. Now you can read books, all day long, 
see movies, all dr:y long, woman's perspective, white person's per- 
spective, some gangster's perspective, somebody locked up, cacerated, 
you know, incarcerated, excuse me, incarcerated perspective. I'm 
asking you, as black men of the community, and as black laen who I 
hope one day will defl'^.itely be in a position to do somethin - what 

do you think is needed for women to >^et their shit together? 

X I f I 

B (434) Get themselves together.- 

eve How? 
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a 31 
B (^85) Anv wav they can^ 

eve Vf^iere, whore do they begin' 

B (^86) Anywhere • 
3 

(W?) Huh? 

eve Where do they begin? This is really a very important question* 
W (^88) Well, for one thing, I*m gonna speak from my own point of 
view, 

C^89) I'm, I'n gettin damn siclc and tfred of »em bein stupid* 

X 3 
(^90) No brains. 

31 

M (^1) Yeah. 

X 2, 2 3 X 

W (^2) No decent conversation, 

(^3) thev don't know anything to talk about but "Duhhh" ''mmmmmmmmm'' 

/ / 
and uh, and uh ^'Uhuh huh huh huh huh"^ 

i^k) Well, hell, that ain't shiti 

(^95) That, that don't, that don't put bread on the table, 
(496) t^at don't raise a decent, at le^st, a", a halfway intelligent 
family, 

(^?) that doesn't help a black d'jde or a man ^et his ness together 

3/V V 3 ^ J 

and try to deal with him on some kind of level other than 

jumoin off into bed with him, 

(i^93) cause dogs can do that, 

(^9) That's what I e^xoect out of black women, 

^33. 3 X 3 i 

{500) I'm tired of 'em not being able to hold a decent conversation* 
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SESSIQfJ T^'O " BLACK ENGLISH 
The following convers.ation occurred spontaneously after one of 
ftve Wllson*s discussion groups; the participants are 6harl8s Waterford, 
director of the drop-in center, Coolidge and Bert# 



W (1) You get a chick with her mess together boy and she just 

(2) half you dudes ain't seen r;Othln» 
C (3) 0 wow, 

(U) No, you see, that's that's where you wrong. 

^ 3 
W (5) You can't afford my car, 

(6) y6u canH afford to put clothes on my back, yoli can't afford to 
feed ny ki^ds, 

(7) you can't afford the rent on my house, 

(8) a^d there ain't nothiri you can say» 

C (9) It nice and easy back up, say check it out, 

W (10) Check out wha\? 

C (11) If that's ^all she's lookin for, 

(12) she's lookin in the wrong place wnen she look my way, 

gL^i ^ X ' ^ 

(13) because, I mean, 

(1^) I de- definitely wouldn't be after her desperately, 

(15) There's other young ladies same as you can say there's other 
young r%n. 

(16) Ic's just that simple, 

(17) And I mean, she may be lookin good, (comments) 



(18) s^^ may be lookin ^ook^t but uh (comments) 



^ (19) Youl 



w 



B 
W 
B 
W 



B 
W 
B 
W 
B 
W 
B 
W 
B 
C 

B 
C 

W 
B 



[20) 
[21) 
[22: 
[23) 

:25) 

[26] 

:2?: 
:28i 

30] 
31] 
32; 
33) 

3^: 

35) 
36) 
371 
38) 

39] 
[kO] 

>3) 

>51 
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Youl 

'y/^ fF 
Wait I 

You I 

Yout 

Crazy about youj 
Really, 

You s^ot to bo puttin ne on I 
Are you kidding? 
Am I kidding I 

Holl, no, I'm not kiddingj 

V^at have you ^ot — 

She got to have sonethln to offer ne. 

Oh, I know it. 

Hey, like sornethin. 

i 5/ 
Like what? 

Like a few coins out of her pocket, or anything. 
Well, what are you gonna be doin? 

Waat am I gonna be doin? 

3// X 
Yeah, 

Shoot, suooort who — wnatever it is, 

J 3X 3 

Shoot, check it out, Wateford, 



( cotTL-nents, shouting) 



ERIC 



All you* re doin is backin yourself up into a cornor. (corinionts) 

3 3. 3 2. J 3 

She's not supoosed to be able to offer ne anything? 

Noj you're talkin about puttin coins in your pocket and fron 

what he just said, 

You ain*t ?rot no ga^nel 

'i^ ^ y % 3 ^ 3 :i 

I wasn't even serious about that but she's ^ot to have somethin 

to offer ne. 
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W (46 
(4? 
3 (48 
W (49 
(50 
(51 
(52 
B (53 
W (5** 
C (55 
(56 
(57 
W (58 
C (59 
(60 
(61 
(62 

(63 
(64 

(65 
w (6^ 
C (6? 
(68 
(69 
(70 
(71 
(72 



She's got to have sornethln to offer you; 

^ 3 ^ y/ 

but what you ^ot to offer her? 

HeVj man, uh — 

X i)r '^N. HF IN ^ 
Just you ain't shiti (comments) 

„ 3P -^vy 3/= , ^ 
Bert, now you know bet- 

oh, Bert, cone on, nan, 

you know better than that, 

3 / / 

Who are we talkin about? 

'/ / / 
Anybody I 

Hey, ch^ck it out, WaterfcJrd, 

It gots to be a flftv-fifty thing. 

If I'm gonna get out there and hustle, so' s she, 

3 J2- 
Oh, right f 

Teah, I mean, but fro:^ what ymi we're copiin down with, 

^2. , 3 J .7. 

I was gonna get out there and hustle while she laid back, 

read her little ga^ie, 

could have been callin other people up on the phone 

-x. 3F 3F 
and ji' like that, 

have' other men cornin over to the pa'' ««. 

F;j/V if ?// 9F A// y/: / 

No, I don't, I don't play that ganel 
'I hear vou. 

I don't play that gA^e# 

VI , , J// 

If she ?onna get on out there, 

and, and get down — 

sne ain*t got to to* like I got to to* — 

but stlllt just to show that she's puttin forth some effort, 
and, uh, tryin to heXo out 



ERIC 



C (?3) 


3. I 
well, then, 
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(7'0 


th'it's v n t it is. 




(75) 


I Co-jI':^ en--' th-\t. 




(76) 


out as f'lr -Ks no fovn out 




(7?) 


anc ?;ett.in Ty.self 




(?^) 


^ 3 ^ 3r 
a thor, ^^ettin ^ tn ■>!'-)u 'h 


hustle ;-oin for 


(7?) 


ani t'l^n co-n^ o^c< 










(°n 




or 1 - '^'^ t p •'i t « 


(^?) 


















w (^51 


^c:^" vol! rf=? ti^/<in. 






- ^ . . V 


















r could ^ive ner proof, 




w(?o) 


Vn^. t co^jM ^'ou Drove? 




(n) 






(??) 


\ co'^ J > '*>rov '^ 










C (9^0 


X Z X 3 X 
nf^", I cm ')rov^? th-^t 






( K^rios of shout^'^ 


oo^r^^nts) 




3^ X 3 i 
Hol^ it, hold it. 




(96) 


To Gort^i^ ext<*nt| 




(9?) 


J • m croH'^'^ ho on i^v chick 
to,-^the'r« 


• s sivi? if 5he t 



if' 
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An-i 1** ^ rhtr.T -lin't got Sr^nse endu 'h to r'f.lize he ^Tot ^ uood 

3 i 
worm I 

l^l ^ni trvin to 'ot '"i*?r little r:f?S5 toj'^'thor, 

100) V'lon she ^ot h-^^r '^i^^ss to^ot'n^r, r];onn^^ p;et his less to^etriOr 
auto -at ic^ llv. 







3f -^f 








B ( 










V/' 






















f'^ol you, ^ian» 






n >• ^ j X V O'J 1 










ShitI 












I'-io tell 


^ , ?- 








■ 10") 


a 

You <'^o'-; 


^ht^ b^At v<^n do 


th 


3 




' 10^ ) 


1 1 

fell 


cj^aso I rv--'ns to <no 


/ 




w { 


"'IT) 






> 




:iin 


;'<qy, you 


<^ov vnat ''ou do? 








' 112) 


rvhp*i she 


3 1 
^ot ridfj, you a in* 


t 


2ot one, 








. ^> i , . 

- , - \n V vo 




.3 








v'>r.""^s, \''ou b"i>^ ^js^n 


• 






'iiv 


3 

0 r i n 1 , 










■11') 








C; '^.•'^ r J ■ r o T O ^ 



11'?) c a u ^ <^ s o^ * ? n t V r V th I n - ' '< ^ s life c f o r t^h le , 

a ^ 3 / 

11^) r. 0 vo^ : ain't o t s h 1 1 • 

120^ .^no the h*?!!'? th- fool? 



1?0 



o 
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Hr IN 
You ^ir'i. 




a 3 .i 
■j.t tnit DOint« 


(123) 


Yo'i ridin in hor c^r. 




^ . . 

von nvnin her? 


(125) 


3 3 1 
Dv'.n th-»t shiti 


( \2^) 









W(^.? = ) 




( 1?3\ 




C ( 13'^) 


If ST^ 

y 

call h 


wrni) 


3 

-:olr: i 


( ' 32) 




m3) 


A ^ h 


C '13'') 


-^ 
>• 



/ / 

C (13'^) If f>'^'^ ^i"'. n^^avin no ch^n-^-'^ out of your pockat she cain't 

/ 



> 3 , / 
> i> x3 



( rho :', 'n -) 



3 



X 3 1 
(13?) if I v^s 5 V'lore, 

C (I'^O) Yr.u m wrly wnort^J 

(shoutlij, l-.n-^ht^r) 

W(liil) ^<xu 

(1^2) Anl, 'ih, uh, and I, T' "i f:et rv? a, you <now, 
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W 



^^5 

15-^ 

151 
152 

153 

155 

161 
16? 

V'5 

169 



I, T*d s-^fC ono of vou boripers, 



3^ 



you <n')N'', )f vcu iu.ies, 

r*c? f^^^^', o<^ "f '^^^^Vi ioo>eo here, 



X3 

I Vint 'W^. 

\ 3 

Okiv? 



A 3 a 7/^ w 

fold 1\ -ov;, t-nt*^ rl:-U. 



. X -3 
ih'i r> .'us t wr 

3 

I i<r>r.t hi'^. , 

You co'^ ov^r, you <noK, 

^ n'i vou n V t I'^i ^ to s 6 0 h 9 r c o i n » 

" I ' ^. 1 - ov r n ^ run th 1 s ^ t^. ^ r! o .^ to h r # " 



She s-xys;, "O-riv, I nO'^H hi-^. Tor this, for the next two vr-^^e^s. 



. ^ ^. ^> 



/OU <'^OV, 



1 



u- , 



' n*" 1 t vi ^0 o r 7 H'^'* s f*o I* 1 t i''"^. G be i. ""k^ « " 



T'.^t' s lilt 

■ ;f //t IF , ...... ^^^'/^ 



3 i ?^ 



ERIC 



1?2 



(1.72 

(1?3 
( 17-'^ 

(1^' 
(17 ? 
w( 1'- 

(iPi 

( 1*^2 
(1=3 

f 

( l°6 
(1«8 

W (191 
C (1?? 

(ni 



Turn it over, 

3 1 HF IN 

You dudes 0',i drivin their car. 

3 

'h huh. 

i . If IN 

v,,ij -.i.-^inin t';prn. 



t ■.•;ould h^ppon if a chic'< decide^}' =>t thT.t f)olnt 



5. 3 



[inut-"" vhun her -iss, sh^ blow "ou" h.''"id off. 



If thoy '0*: their s^it to--othor, you ain't pl'inia nothlnl ( co'ra-i^nts) 
3 ^ 



o'<^v, if voj^r'^ irv/ln their o^r, 
3 z 3 ^ 



7, 



To -^^.'i'^ on so-^.-"^ ot^,^>^ broirll (l^.u^hter) 

:t 3 X , J? , 

Or t'^.mV vou re -'">";ln on soie ot'v^r broad, Tro:^ th'? w^y you rn- 



co'tm "^ov*^. , vol s^'^ ... 
VV(l^'i) Woil, vho /ou '^v.rT on If th^ cnicV s ilre^-Trlv <f\ovln 



'/our 



ERIC 
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If if xF 

W(l:55) :^nd nil nno w^nts 

7/^ 'yt^ 3/ 

(1??) You [^ot to oultln ont 

(19^) Ain t no ( Vcl^'^) -^In't th^t stupi-il 

>P if 

C (2^*)) Mo| 

? 2 3 i3 

{Z'''^) ir- rot sivln th^v ^^11 <ire. 

(2'^?) '^ou ^^^t ^ hr^^'^H hur.f;; un behind vou ono'j'^h 
C (2^6) Y^v-^h, 

W(217) You t-^--^- to t.-ll ne, ^oy sti, stin'K don t shit i\\^X well? 
(2^^) yy shit r^or^t stir.< th=^^ v-?U? 
(2^^?) Or v-lo-i^V'^r a'^'^ It fo^ 

(211) ^^)-;, r*- su>po-ed to he top tot^--, '.vh^ 

(212) ^^o'l ro ^orr'^ r^'n u**) on '^n^ of th*^^ ohl^VSi vonn^ 'u'^t 



3 a if ^i^"^ 



(211) 

( 2 1 '-^ ^ S h ^ i " t " o''. r ^ 5 < ' for 5"-^ t . 

2 t ' . 3 3/ 

(215^ A i t 0 0 7 ^ s < "o'j To^* 1 m th n-^ • 

(?!") r^-ev ho \t hi::> ^'^3t -^11. t-v^ ti-i^^, ( c'-^'^'r^nt) 

W(217) 3^'-tl 

(21^) You v^vl< 'iny '^i^^tropollt'^.n city b^3c'< li^st, 

(21?) ana ,^0 1 -^Jn into ono of tio n ladles, 'oout tnlrty-fi'/o? 

(22"^) fhey lo'/e lU.^l*^ lides like yo\)» 



W(??l) r^f*v s-'^v, "Ch, ye'^h, 

(22? > thit'^^? r;.^ "^m/' (con-^.ent) 

(P?*^) let ^'oa d^^ive t'^.^v cir, 

(2? 5) VO^I k^n--7, 

^ 3 1 

(22'^^ you ^^.^-in. 

X 3 

( 2 3 ) ^ ro \ o-: p i n i -i s i ' \n , 

(231) hit '.in ^ 1\'^< over here, 

(232) hit ^ \\c.< ov^?r there, 

(233) yo^i <r^^r., 

;x 3/ 
(215^ 0<-y. 

(23'7) sh^ ^in-^ ^^it abov:t v<ra 

3 :i 32 

:x- a. V/ 

(?32) ^''^'-ir -^^'^'^ ^oj^^q he I'^-vin six f'ot in so^ie riirt. 



(2^*3) ^-'J-^ ^'.'^ bon^nd you, 
(2^-0 sh*^ will hlo.c von =iway, 

(2^5^ vou*re her ri*^^, 

'Si 3 9 V i 

(2^^^-) '^nd, rd, nh, ^a^iln on so":o -^thor bro-^.d*^ 

(2^7) Thit's vn.'it'^ (coT-.ent) 
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C '■I-^W, 'ih, v"ll, thr?!!'?, th^?^ h'^T«rs in S-3At,tlfi,., 



1 , ? / 

'/ IN 



(251 
(252 
(253 
W'25^- 
(25.^ 
(25- 

(25^ 

c (?5-:' 

(2^0) 
V/(2'l 

(2'?. 

(?<3 
(264 



riv, v^-^ll , 1*1] toll you one tnin- 



a 3 XX 
kt^ro on livin* 

K't'-^o on tr-^t S'k^.? ro-^.i. 



o ' J ^ 0 n ' 1 'i ^ I n 11 o n o n ^ o i ■ r* x 

■:o, uo, 



"iOrfi in Soattlf 



0. 



^us^ t' 



1- 

^ o n 'X 



3 \ \ \ 



5 . . , 7 1 

" i n ■ J t " '•'^ o'ij ' ' i**^ o o f* f "i 0 r,' *^ s i 



X 1 

cone t^llln •'^.^r •bout 

3 3 

"I tolH vou to ..." 



< 0 r; \ 




3^5. 


C (26-) 


ch. -A^., 


t':a, that' s, thtt -- 


(2-7) 


0 n ? < i * 




w(?-^) 

(2-'?) 




T.tl (c-/-r-rts) 

"* 3 i 


(27'^'! 






(2-^1) 


"I tolH *. 


3 ^ a 

'o' 1 to H o s o ^, n i r o . 


(272) 


7/ 

9 it! 




C (273) 


^ a 

3n*? OT". 


o':t ^»^oonr' 
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(276 

(27? 
(??« 

(2»1 
(?^^ 

(2='e 

C (2^9 
W (2?0 

C (2 5? 
W (?-)3 

(2^^f* 
(2:15 

(2^7 
(29'' 
C (2?9 



2 Jl 

ITn uh. 

3 A 5- 

Snfi f^ot un and w'-nipped his natural -:iss. 

Got un, sno s-ws, 

3 5l 3 , ^ J J 

"■J'l oh, yoM shouH'i t h^vo dono -.hit,'' 

^ 3 J/ 

Got vi;-) an^i vnioood his ass. 

Told hi^, siVj ".\'Ovr ?-it out ^his 'mother- fuckin house 
^- 3 3 / 

^ n d r> T 0 1 O S O"". ^ "1 O *"l O V , 

; , 3 j; 
Y^'i krn'v' x—:^t he ?^-ni? 



5^ >r , //^ 

Tnis h^^ v^-^ned rlr':t -^ere in Se^^ tie, 
vGn, hey, but, cnecx it out. 



''f^i^n th^v .^f?t -.hrou-^h with W ) Ison , viu dudns ^^ot ?i orobleri* 



You ST V v:yj, t" 

V \ ^ > 1 ^ 

3r '//= 

H^ir tr.?*'" voii'^-" "liiies arouri''? '^er'='? 

3/^ '//^ 
If a"^ cou1-i :Tet all of 'p- corii in? 

Cohl 

X i J. 1 

fean , thsy nave a gane for you. 
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3''1) 








i'^ev h-i'/o so'^.f^ '^oss for you. 




•313) 


I -nea.'^., yo!.: ;7ot to reAlizo tnon^h 


( shoutin^^) 


r^) 






V5) 


^ ^ 

^ ^ 3 , 2 




VO 








c^. 11 t/h ^""^ 1 s look In ■'ood 






^ 3 / / 

with so":e v?lo*.nr->5 on t:*.o3.r bac"<« 




30?) 


^ . 3 ^ J / 




310) 


You d \ f V T^i 1^^. ? 0"! m : r 0:-: ? 




311) 


? % ^ 3 / 

Am t snowm "".e notnin, 




312) 


you <no'A'? 




313) 


o<^y. 






s^ms-' clo^nos 






vo'i c^r ouy t'^^t. 




3l'>) 


Loo< n'^^rs, "^an, 




317) 


it don/t t^<e notnin but a ^ool to fro 

»- .-^ ^-^ r »■ ^ -y . ^ ^ ^ ,^ ^ ^ , ^ *. ^ 


do%m to the 




T t d 0 *^ t t n ^ t ^ ^. d t ^ 1 ^ • 






^ J r) r T 1 n s \\ 11. - s v s r* 1 






just b 1 b 1 ^ 1 0 \' r \ ^ 0 u r : 0 , 


> 


321) 


^ 3 




322) 


Air\ t n^'.'iio sna-^t vit^i t^^.ati 




323) 






3?>) 


.[ov, c-^r ... 




V3) 
32^} 






Coslf:-^ , or , . . 





J 



1?8 



3??) ai-. t t^v-t. 



; ^ 1 

31?) Fi'^C'^. * • i. n you i s d o ^ 

333) l^-<*^ T b-.^^n tellin yoa ,iu:ios ^.bo^it this before^, 
33-*^) d'"'' t fjvo^. w\t^i no crnG'<, 

33-) jui^ lic-^ 70U toll, v-yj'r tollia 1^ 

33?) nurn--^r one, , 

33^) or S'^.'^^s io\^. to school, : 

33^) *: s o »* -1 r-^t 0 1 5 is b r? < Ir her uo =i 1 i t Mo, 11 , 

3/10) -i--.h:^r 

3'* 1 ^ or h ' s *^ I h 1 1 f'** ^ " t n e r 0 s ? t ^ ^ r , 

3*'i'2 ) nod s^.e '^on^t h^iv^ to vorrv^ at th^t noint, 

^ J 2 tj fa ^ I 

3^0) ^'^5=^ sh'^^s ^ot hor neii on rl^ht, 

1 *i i / 

3^45) yo': car <in'^ JotI vlth hor, 

3'' 0 Aro to\t VHV, 

o iv ) you oar ? ' " , '1 e % To o < e r e re , 

3i ? I 

3'*^' uh , >: ie'^ I'-n vor^lo, 

y^l) vou '<rov;, ur, 

353) ha'-.'^^^r^s 7onna bo at h^-ne, 

3 3. 
35^)' vo^i Vrow, uh, 

(15^-) ^'oofin an s'it» 
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W(353) p^onna bo trvin to ^^^^t so'i^thln «?oln, 

^ 3 

(355) everything Is nollow, 
(35^) vou underst'\nd? 

(35^) 'Ty dinner's cookn^]^ 
(35?) underst-u^d? 

(3-0) HnV. 

(3^1) rhon y^u st^rt tro^tln her 

B (3^1?) It does .soMnd '<in nic^:^! (co i'ne^ts) 

W (3'^3) v'h^t ha'^n-^ns on von ^j^vs' sl^f^'i' 

( 3'^^0 f'irst tniri'^ ^ron do 

3 (3^'5) '."""i'lt h-^nprtr^s if vo'j Hin*t 7^ot no '-:On\v to buv no dinner? 

W (3^^') Tnit's rlfnt. 

r 1 r s t ? r> n s I 

3 (3'^?) And you ^yt your 'Ater cut oVf, 

C (Vl) '^o^i In bin sn'-,e, 

. i , V >^ 0^ 3 a 

w ( 3'?3) You r^'-^ 's so, y'>u <n^'-7, 

( 3? *) T n ^ mo ^.\^"''.s ont -^r *:on, 

(376) th^ ^a.ioritv of ohio'<s runnin iround hf:ro are nist pl'^.in st/nid, 

C (3^7) ^'oH, lin t th-^t vh^t I snid^ 

^ X S 
W(3'^^) ^.;^re9, no, wo q^^r-^o on thnt pr»^'n5;e« 

(37?) And you <row vhy^ 



ERLC 



c 
w 



ISO 
3^1 
JV. 

30-7 

3 = -^ 
3?0 
3?1 
392 
3\3 

315 
3>' 

37'^ 

3 9 
U^r) 

U03 
/»06 
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i 3 ji, J 
C-:^use nine tvnes out of ten, 

, 3 . .i , 3 :?, ? i ? 
t.-!"-.' ain't f;'iov'in ■".a nothin. 

At nil, 

3 J a ^. 

HtIT these llttl'^ old twenty-nino, twenty-'^ight, twenty-nine ., 

. 5. . J / / 

ti''>s*"? ry brno'cfit nov, 

3 a 

vi'i <now, 
Vv' n too. 

* ' 3 . ' 

1; the ti-^ , 
they so bu?^v o?.rtvin, 
V^i underst^j^d, 

th^:?v m t t.^<in cart^ ot their ricnov;or<, 
von u'^irierst^ -^ri* 

r 3 > 

First ^h^n3 I run into is a shitt^/^ 'ii^per, 

1 r 5 1 t 1 t ' t > <^ t *^ '^'^ ■^•^ '"^ 1 s 



r o r s ^ " o o J n to 00 h r o 1 1 s r 1 *i 0 I ^ 1 ri 1 



H'">V' in tn^"^ holT* ? ^ho ^-^i*^.^ <ooo h^rs*?] T clcin'^ 

I ou so e W": ^ r o I • 0^1 i n 1 r O'^* ? 
;w 3/ 

.i'^l< off in tr.e oqtn, 
Sit down, 
asntr.v'*s dirty. 
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(Uio) 

(^13] 

(ill?; 

(h?7) 

(^^?: 

C (ii33l 



You <no'^\ uh, 



•/oil, F-^-^ s suop'^so:^ to '<no>7 better. 
She's sunnosed to <rK& b^tlev* 



n9r ^o?s' s sunoo 
X 3^ 



if If 

poosed to no tp^eth^r. 



'I'lon I t^<^ her ?">:epl^oe, 



3F 

I don* v^.-^.t to hive to be ash.'^'nod of 
IN 

"Duhhhht" 



^ 3P ?F 
You ask h^r so^*:9thi.n, 



IN 



^ o,'.» .1- -J 7 o you u ri o s rvin into t n ^. t ' 

^ 3 I 

p^Ve h'?r H':i\''r! to th*^ ro'.'lo. 



0 7 . 



Go Dutch tr-?-'^ ^. *n sr^f^ 'V-int ^ ip^^ns* 

"^oli .70 do'/jn to ti e - ovie, 
. 3 . 3 . A 

" juhh-.h." 
Ch» -^p.nt 

/ 

"r>Jhhhh 1*' ( pc j^'^in-"^ his fefit , V'Tit-^tln? th*^ 3^-^^) 
"I du-nno.'» ( s^outi-tr) 

i a 



^ a 3 a 

You :^ot to re'illz»?, 
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C (i^r-') 
C (i*36 
(U33 

c (Wil 
W ('i'i? 

C 

(4/15 

C (ii'V' 

(^57 
(U<0) 



5 2 3 / 

th^ro's tv-^ tvnes of vOTf*n» 

Mo I qin t. 

3 ^ T J 

Thrr^'s the wo^nen, 

vou ~,o out for two tvoes of v 
I don 



I out for one t/o^, (shouting) 

3 1 3 / 

*tost "?^o lie p-o Qftor two tvnes of wo'^en* 

0<^v, on^s vou cm use, 



vin' t. 



^n'i or,^.'^ vou 
^:0, 
One , 

for vour lidv. 
For w'r lidv, 

I '-.^i'^.n, it 00':*=', it coi=^s to t";e si":e point, whr^ t you s-^id, 
and t'^^ otier ono*s Just* vast for 



1 » - . 



, , or 



7 



3 ^ 1 { J 

ur of t''',*^ "^.o^^^nt t'^;in"'i 



1 t'*'''^ 0: W^>: 



2 

on^ oT 

J/ 

Oh, 

v''ilt ^ "^\nuto, 

^ ,^ /. . , / 

•Ai-^t' s sri9 thin'<in ?>hont? 
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(^61) Causf^T, f tr^U, I t*^ll n broad frorn t^ie sft-^o* 

(^62) if t'^inys ^v^', oool, 

3 j/r 
(^^^3) Ii T '^.^nn, I, I don\ don t n-^ed no ha-inrier, 

(ti^ii) ^-Tt ^o>^r!i trv to SlvIv ^Tet m 'ly poo^^jt, 

^ 3 3 

(/i^>7^ bf^c.MF" T -^i^-^ni I'-n not .**onni cone h^ick with her and ari^ue about 

^ li P ^ J i u ^ t s '0 t th '? n i c t ■ ; r « 

JL Hi 
(h^O) ?c>^r,i|^-> T r^\>:^t ^Ot to, 

(^7r^) I ain't ^ot to r^\se ny ^''o'^oe to no brcidi 
(^71) I sit hack. 

(^7?) She, sh^'' v^.-t to ^ir^jo ir.d all that, I: 
(^73) 

(/t7^> uh '-n'^, 
(Zi7 5> v''^r:?h.'^ 

And T'^ -^L 



... -I .A. . 3/ 



^ s 31 V X 3 3/ 

(k^\) Seo, t'^^.-^t'? t-^ s-.-^^.^ s-:^. t. 

C (^?2) -'o^, t'V^t's m ^ different notnt* 

W (^^3) Ain't rfo dl:T-r-ot oointi 

^/i 3 ) ^ 1 1/ 

(UQ5) o<av, but vhit do wo ex. oc^t? 

B (U?^) ^'Duhh-hbh.'' 



18^ 

W ('t^^^) -fvit, vhit do vo ^x-)Oct? 

(ij-^n) Ac -on, vh?t Ho vo pxnoct fro'i our wcvne^n? 

V ^ 3 U. 3 1 

{^^'^) ''/o f^xnect our vo-nftn to havj? th^^is^lves to:;otho^, 

(^^1) Hon't V7i^nt n^o -^.or^^ fools. 

>t 3 Si ^ 

^/n?) don t ^-'int no c'iio< th-^t^ 

MLO.,^ . > •'^^ 

(^-^5) Jt d*>-'t <^-^ but ri hot socond 

.... a 5 / / 

t'^ ^U")p of^ i^.^o b^-^d wltn ono of 'en. 

V/" Jt, 3 A' 
(^7^) T^J<e a hot Sf^oond. 

(^i-^p) An.^ h-T.!^ of * ^'^i , you 'I'^et 'r^i out h^v*^. in th? street, th^^v 

** JJ / 

?rot hot n*n-s '^^-:'/'V'> y, 

n (5ao> Y-)oh^ d^fArtnlv, 

WC S'^l) Yo^:, vov qi^M. nut to oon th'^ n out^=i nothin, 

, s 3 , a , 3 / 

( 5 } c u 5^ o t • ' r 5 ^3 o n 1 " 17 e it to vou i r vh o-.* , 

, .3, i . 3/, 



(50';^ ''.'oa <^'.^v, V'^i* , tijt:- o'f in hor o-^nts, vou <vjy<^ 

{^y?) '^n:: nbo'jt, A*:d vou ^et thro-J^h ^i.^Td ^'"lO S'-^vs, 

(5"'^) "How vou ll<-. It h-i^^y?" 
/N 

(5^'5) "Duhhh." 

(510) v^,, -nor^ 

(511) ^4 s v; »' :-ll, YOU <^v, ? 

3 a 3 / / 

(51?) r v'^. tch'^^d t'-^'^J '"oon shot list v<^e<« 



W(5n 
(51-'V 
(5t5 
( 5\'> 
(517 
(51? 
(51? 
( 5?^ 
( 

( 5?"^ 
(5^3 
( 5?'^ 
(5? 5 
(^>< 

( 5?'^ 
^ '^^^ 

( 5^ :> 
( ^^"^ 
(5^1 
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/ ; 3 
!ih, vhnt'd you think about the ^^oon 

/ 

"Duhh," 

Veil, vou ^-novr. 

1 3 i 

'./oil, lonk^^^e ner^^i 

*^ * * 3a. 3 , , . . , X , 

tne^, ta^:;, t^^^^ ^-icnno.-iy is really 'nessm with 'ny oaecl<« 

Thr» su^'r* Qrou?h is 

^".^ssin vith '^iV cr.DCk* 

; 3 a a 

Yo'j '-c^.^v, T'n :ust n-avin so '■.uch 

"D'/hhh 



2 v/^ 



0 "1 ' ; s t"^. \ s IS t T n s ^? in » 

p. X 

T'*i IS is -r^ 1 1 T * r s in , half o f t"; e s^.^ i u 1 e s , 

^ , 3 

. 1 J^3.* 3 / 

^.iic'< w^lk here, clem noth'^rt 



^2 



^ 3 .,x, y 

':^ou strio Vne'^. clo^h^s off th^t bir.ch, A-rl funcier'n 

( shontin.T) 



C (51^") 


^, 3 




J 






3/ 




(53^1) 


■\nd I'-i 






(535) 


3 2 

T ^ot to 






(530 






(5T7) 


IK 3 


•'1 ■ — • 




(53='"^ 


70U .^^an 


^.oxt Tanrs 
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C (53^) ^•^^''.? 

(.S^'i) -JnW, I WT;-!'t b-^ hrvo till a round flvo. (o^r-.ont) 
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SESSION THREE BUCK ENGLISH 
The following conversational excerpts occurred in a discussion 
led by Planned Parenthood representative Eve Wilson; other participants 
were Rosita and Coolldge, and Nina, 

R (1) I Just say you rfke U? 

C (2) That ain't supposed to be my bag, 

(3) is it? 

(4) XoM te^ll me what ny bag's supposed to be'. 

eve I can*t tell you that. (corvnents) 

^3 a J % 

C (5) V/ell, it's the same, it's the same v:ay that a young lady could 

say that another young lady is ^ute, 

(6) but yo^ don't, uh» one dude don't say that another dude, he's 

3 3L 

handsome. 

eve Oh yes they do. (comnents) Yes they do, they say that's a bad-lookin 
dude. They don't come down with "Oh he's cute,*' hell not But they 
say "'That's a bad-looking dude," Or they say, '*Man, he got a bad 
pair o' pants, Man, where you .^et them slacks from? Wow, man< them 
shoes are such-and-such and such-and-such, '^ere'd you get that belt 
man?" Don't be tellin me dudes don't look at dudes, I know who you 
be talkin to. I ain't no% fooll 

C (7) If I was... 

eve Wow, that's a bad hat, you know, '^ere'd you get that? 
C (8) Wow. 

eve (comments) what kinda socks you got on? Hey, man, nylon? Hey, man 
you know, I been (sniff) meanin to rjet me a pair o' them, you know, 
ah, wow, you know." How far do they go? Hight to the underwearj 
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C (9) You good imitato'r, 

(10) you know that? 
eve Right down to the underwear^ 
C (11) Yc^ a beautiful imi'tator. 
eve Still comes dovm to the underwear* 
C (12) Comes down to what? 
eve Ri<?ht down to the underwear. 
C (13) You're a bea^utiful i-nitator* 
eve Thank you* But you're evading the subject* 
C (I'f) Is that what I'm doin? 
eve Exactly* 
C (15) D^. 

(16) I'm evading the subject, 

(17) huh? 

eve Guys often see all these fellas with the hats# 
C (18) Cocked over to the side, kinda like that*.*, 
eve Yes, sir, yes, sir, yes, sirl 
C (19) Make sure you can't see their eyes, 

(20) cause nine out o' ten ti'nes, they, they're, urn, well**, 
eve Every time they see my eyes, I see theirs, 
C (21) Not necessarily* 



eve Every time* O 
0 (22) Can you see my eyes now?J 

eve I see your eyes, I see your eyes 

C (23) Y<^ cin, yo\x cih 

see part of this eye here, 
(24) that's it* 
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6Ve Yeah, that^s the eye that you Mn see me with« 

3 ^ 1 ^ 3 / 

C (25) I can see you with this eye here too# 

eve You can*t see my facei 

C (26) I can close this 

eye. 

(2?) Oh shut 

eve Oh hey^ wait a minute^ honey, back up, I*ve worn a hat too, you 
knowt Mama play the same game, Mana play the same game sweet- 
heart* (laughs) 

C (28) What can I say? 

eve Yes, 

C (29) Wow. 

eve' Yes. See, and this is what I*m tryin to tell you. (to girls) You 

can play the same game. The sane way, 
C (30) Try. 

eve with Just a little twist. No, not try. I said they can. 
C (31) try* 

(32) with experience^ but at the glt-go, they tryin. 
eve All right. Same as us. 
C (33) Same as \im us? 
eve The same as us, 
C (3^) The sane as who us? 
eve The sane as you and I. 
C (35) Oh, well shit, 

(36) i ai"n»t tryii. 

(37) I J^ow the gane. 

eve Yeah, you still tryin, sweetheart. You have no game. 7 
ERXC C (38) 4 know the game. J 
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eve N0| you don't» You donH know the whole game* 
C (39) Scuse me, you schoolln me< 

eve You got quite a bit down. 
C (40) Excuse tne« 

eve And you get tin more. Each and every day you get more knowledge* 

C (41) I am? 

eve You know you are* 

C (42) Damn, I thought, I thought I learned all that I needed to learn* 
eve Cause each and every day you come in with some new people. 
C (43) I what? 

eve You, you sit down and check things out and say, "Hml Such-and-such 
and such-and-such. Now let me see. Where is this person com in from? 
Hm* Well, I know how to deal with this. Like this*" And you say, 
'^Well, hm, such-and-such and such-and-such," 

C (44) And nine outa ten, the reason I know how to deal with this-and— J 
this is because I already deal with it before, 
(45) so it's no new experience to me* 

eve Wait a minute, wait a minute, wait*^ 

C (46) Okay, lUl wait ti, wait till you finished* 

eve Yo^-come back you ccxne back*** 

eve Check it out when he walks out* 

C (47) Hell, yes, he- 

3 1 32 
(48) how you want me to strut? 



3 1 JO 

(49) How you want me to strut? 

(50) How you want me to strut? 
eve Strut like you usually strut* 
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C (51) You want me to put a little lean into it? 
eve No# honeyi no, no, no 
C (52) I can't put a little lean to it? 
eve Just go the irsty you usually go» That's cool enoughs 
C (53) But, da.'nn, I mean if I can*t put no lean iJito it.tt 
(5^) Okay, okay, I'll 9^0 the way I usually go, 

a 3 3 

(55) That, is that good enough to start off with? 
( sViouting) 
eve You eased outi You eased outi 

C (56) What you talkin about? 

3 ' / 

(57) That's the way I walk all the tine, 

(53) 111 the time, 

3 X. 3/ 

(59) I never strut fast^ 

, , ^ ^ J =^ 3 X 3F :iN 

(60) Because my life is fast, so ain't no use me goin fast too* 

(61) I go slow, 

(62) So I catch UD with my life, (comments) 

(63) i don I I don't overdo my life, 

3 2 ^ f / 
R (6U) I don't like no dirty dude, 

(65) Bothers me, 

(66) It does, 

X ? / 

(67) I don't like nobody dirty, 

f X 3 f 

(66) They can't be clean like me, forget 'em, 

(69) I w^t somethin clean*, 

(70) i do, 

X^ 3 X 2- 

(73b) I don't want nothin dirty, 

3 X. 3 ^ 3:j- :2, 

(72) If they dirty, man, I don't got to live with the mess* 
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IVh^t if she c^n^t .^et rnx^t 

V ^ 3 X X 

( ?9 } But, voi I '<n ow , t^i ^ r e ' s 

(91 



3 



i 2. 



3* 



3 , 



In our house, -ny *noth9r wouln <ill our, brothers ( iu iuciible) 

fun'<y anvthin^* 

^ 3 X S X I X ^ X 3 X ' 

Shf" s-if?!] 'ei wium they'r^^ co'^-.iri, s^;e ^^o^-'^^ t^ill *e:a, and 

enoHrr-'^^ss 'e^n too. 
I liiifn, 

a ? / / 

AinH ';^ot no business bein fun'<y* 
Stiyed U) two vree<s? 



s^y 1\'<<^ if thev wre welkin an sh*^ vi^.s tellin h\m about 



y y 



y -niliKit 



th^t stu^f be^or^ thn^/' =^ot to the --^o'l 

^ 3 ^ , I 

then \^h^^t if he S'-^id T ain t -rot it on ny -ni 

X 3 ^ 3 X 3 X 

?ut -:h''.t if, 'Y"'.'\t if ( in^.udVbl^^) earlier, 

b^^fore, v'^u <r.'Vj li.<e, 

if n - " 1 ' n e r i ^ 1 < e r , ^r. d he s^^i y well you <n ov: wi ^ t v:^ re 

,3 a , 3 X 

gonn'^ no cnen we get to tne 'lo^.rt'^en t , 





t^^^e^i w"*, '5. t's S'^e^ is S'^^e '^on'^t 


\ t^l c u^ 


R- (87) 


X. 3 'J, .. . 
Toe ')t"er d/i^'i uh, vou -^n^W, 


I have a 


( °''^) 


0. 3 a. > / 

\ih , ^ h^ve It first neriod. 






ind tne do'/s m t'i e '^e , 










(91) 


I -s'-'S -^e'.tin nut of th" s'<x~\ 


X X 
-'vn p'^ol. 




^ X 3 X 
Tnls hov '<'=;nt on tfl,,. 




(93) 


I Tj i ^ n t n 1 V no t te n t i on t o 


X 

hin. 




he ST.^^ T '^o j^tiO'C 




(95) 


I'^.o stiek ^/r di6< m you, 





« 
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X 3 3 

96) I s^ild you visKt 

^ % h a 1 Ol 

97) I tnou^ht to cuss h\'n, 

9°) th^re was sonc te^ichers in there* 

, a 3 X 3 J/ 

??) I Just s^irl yoM vlsh an wal<ed off. 

^ 3/ 
inO) I c^ll •i'n a ninth rr^de punk* 

1^1) Hell, now, he nAd th^ nerve to s?.v it to me; 

, 3 X ^ / V 

10?) he wnp a little ol cr^jy* 

. 3 X 3 / / 

103) I didn't do nu^tin to h i-u 

, ^ */ / / 

10^") I hite tne boyt 

105) he bothers "o* 

106) de rrits on '^.y nervas* 

10?) I cou, I couldnH s^y notliin^^ else but that* 

3 X 
10^) this ^irl partvin, 

1"^) this boy* well, shoot, he s^.v all tnose'othe'r boys lookin 
at this girli 

3 i i 

110) ana she h?=?d a real short dress on, 

^ 3 J 

111) and the'/ vere slov dancinr',* Vou knot*:; 

V ^ 3 X ^ 3 1, 3 

11?) He s^^rted h^^nc;hi*^r' t'*:'^. t ■■^irl's dr'^^s vio S'^ '^^ll the bovs 

could see • 

11'^) The stuold -^irl didn't oven pull her dr^-^ss do:vTi, 

11^) T just Lru-hed. 

X ^ 3 3a. 

115) X couldn't ri'^ =»nvt"ln^^ but l9i;^h» 

116) She vns craxv not to pull it down. 

30.^ 3 

117) You <nov Harold, Bobby's brother? 

118) Haroldt 
11?) Yeah. 

^ 3 ^ 3 3 

120) You '^T>ow, Mr» Waterford ^ave a d^n'ce up here, 



19^ 

1?2 



123 

\2U 

125) 

126 

12? 

12. ^ 

13^ 

131 
132 
13^^ 

135 

137 

13"^ 

13. ^ 

1^0 



\U2 
1^3 



5 3 



I vas d^hc\>i with this boy, you know. 



He WTs slow d'lncin. 

S0| I h^d vou know, I h^d je^^ns on with some old blo\iso, 
it vrisn ' t tuo:<od, 
WIS outs\d9 r^nts. 

He stai»ted t-^kin his hand in rny blouse, 
an I took it doi-m and put it wnere it was sposed to be, 
(com'T^nts) 

An" he tried to do tne s^^ne thing to my silte'r. 
.fis Cookie too) 
'\^as ^11 three of us. 
Ye%? 

-[e did it to vour sister, too, 

Bov55, reoms like when thev be slovr ^i^>noln, th^>v be .tj -huff in 

^nri nuffi^, li'<9 q fool, 

^n I was d'^nom w\tn one ooy, 
,3a _ 3 I / 

I Slid vou sqii-:^-^zin r.e tl^ht, 
you S'r]e97. in -ne too tlP'rit, 

u o o 1 1 ^ ] . e t '^.0 '-"^ o » 

^ ^ , 3i 

I jes couldn t b>^-^=ithe, 



1^1) I could-.' t h^^rdlv breathe h^rdlv any more. 



X -h X ^ X 3 31 

I .iust out up with him awhile, you kn^w, lon?^ as I could. 



5 ^ 3 a 3 i 

I couldn't h^.ssle th-^t boy, 

^ X 1 X X 

*[e wi s so i: ^ X m mo too t i t , 



0^5) 

Wj] 

151 

155) 

15-'-') 
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1 ^ -x 3 2 ^ 0. 

T wasn't 'onrr^ ^inyth^npr '^iMse I thon^'ht ms'-'bo it wom id 

n^ko hl-n f^e] hnd, 

JL. ,51 .1 / 

but, ^ hii to 5TV SO'"? thin. 

.ie WIS squeezin "i« too ti>-rt, 

I won't i-^ncf in no crowded party, 

you o-^n't fet vour w iv aroond, 

5 a 3 ;i 3 X 

you bo n^.snnd all into tlR crowd, you '<now, 

1 3 a. i 

prptt'' soor. dude gonn-H ^'^t hot, 

if he d^-i^'t even <nov? vou he '•^nn-i ^s< you for s'.^n.jin. 



3 



So i*" th"-- ■^'^rtv's cros-ied, I c^in't ^-et -".y viv around, I 

don t dnnce, 
3 X 51 

"Ust V,"^tch. 

3 3x3/ 
S\t u- "".h^^'e i.n the "o^-r.'^r, ■■f'l.tch. in lau^h, .in eat, 

^ . ^- ^ .1 



15^^ 

TO* 

1<1) 
1^'3^ 

1*^5: 



I -^'inced on? t'-^.e ... (imun\ble) 
I t)=s URncin '.-Jitn one boy, 



3 i 



3 a. 3 



I 'I s d o*C' 1 n e r ^ a n h o w-^ s ;c ■ i y up h e r o ; 

n ^''-.Id, I o^'^.'t fin^ your cric<« 

but I just, vou <nov, I "^ust s topopr] dinoln . 
He w-'^:^ too t^^ll for '-^^o. in thes first nl'^ce, 
T rion ' t ''^ven » 

r don't ^<oov vh'it he was lookln for (iniudiblr^) but he don^t 
?et notom iro^ ne* 
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fj (1/9) Bill h^e s^d I o.^n»t find vour cmok, 

(170) you Know, till , ind just 'is u :lv as you wint him to be. 



(I'^l) He hid tne ner/e to si\ thnt to no. 



19? 

SESSION FOUR — FORMAL INTERVIS/^ VflTH CHARLES WATERFORD 



(B In this discussion» what were you trying to tell thom about women?) 

5 ^ 3i 
W (1) Basically! that they're not fools* 

(2) This is basically what's happening* 

(3) No. but see 

{^) Most young people 

(5) young blicks, specifically, 

(6) whe^ they get into a confrontation like this, 
(?) it's a, sorta like an argSn^ntative point 

(8) to then. 

(9) when they get into this thing, you have to find out where his 
leverage is* 

(10) Where his head is, now* 



(11) Okay, 

(12) when you do this, you don*t know how this is going to come out# 

(13) You don't have any idea, 

0> J / / 

(1^) where you're gonna come out on this thing* 
(15) So what you do is, 

, ^ > , X 3 i S X 3 ^ J / 2 

(16; unless you have a basis for how to think, and reason very 

3^ 

very well, 

^ J ^ J p. 3 ' / 

(1?) then you can't, you really can't do anything* 

(E Okay, what were you trying to prove to them in this?) 

W ( 18) ^l<iy* 

(19) Basically, money, 

(20) %p this case the woman's noney, 
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VV (21) is hor lonev, 

/ / 

(22) If you un^orstiind whit I n^^n now. 

(23) It^s not -1, '1, 1 pi^min^^, or a usin-^ t'/pr? nf thing here* 
(2^; [t IS tnnt she, you <now, ^Kes the decision, 

(25) to ho used, 

X X 3 1 

(26) if you un^erst?^nd wlmt I r^.ean now* 

(27) So this is the r^^ison why, 

(28) Ate^otin.:' to understand wa/re the youngster l^', 

(2}) then t^jlking in his language, 

• , 3 X 

(30) bro.^kinz the words, 

(31) usin^ different soliloojiies , 

(32) you knov:, different sets of, of se^nten^es» 

, X ^ ^ X ^ X y / / 

(33) usin^; different^ co-^nlete different vo-^abulary, 

3 / 
(3'0 really, , 

, s ^ X HI / 

(35) vou '<nov, than nomal vocabulary, 

(3^) Of, vo'u know, trvin^ to understand and tryin-' to -^et theni 



(r 

(S What 

(V 



under stind , 



Jhit T'- 



:5 . ) 



do 



vou thin< Coo ^ ' ^ attitude is about wonen?) 



:Io>:n'? re. 

3X7 
This .?uy is, 

i 3 7/ 
h.e, he's a dud. 

X ^1 
He*s a dud. 



3 



He, he's» h«'s h^^iriine twaivis, 
as r put it, 
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•W ('"5 

('*? 
(/jS 

(5^ 

(51 
(5^ 
(53 
(5i^ 
(55 
(56 
(57 
(5? 
(59 
(60 

W (61 

(6? 

(65 

(66 
(67 



1 3 2 3 X 3 

the hustler or nvM^inj I'n'^^^o wnlch would he In the blick 

>^ ,'x 
coiriunitv, 

whioh In th^^ waite co'.'nunlty, 

vou <nrv, woul'i oc li'<e, via, the entrepreneur. 

If you can understand thrit. 

This IS tne ^uy wno, you <no%', 

ho us:os nooou'** 

M'\n Inul'^tor. 

:{o us-^s '"5f»onl'? ind '".Anloulit^3s neoole, 

^ut nf^'s ^.t a no\nt wn*^re he's \n transition now. 
He doesn't <*^.ow exactlv whore he wants to ho. 
He's uiin"c^ words li'<e harrine^r^ 

w^.ic-i IS, voi: <nov, a rereronoe to a v;o^an, 

X 3 X 3 ^ X 

or a, a lo>;:^r olass of wo'^an. 

You <n'V^, -rou havo to be^in to underst'/nd that, 
you <now, tnis is what's naooened. 



o 



i, T vant h^. i| but if he s^e^s out of line» 



-ets it," 



qre vou trvin- to sav here?) 

J ^ 
0>ay. 

> 5 :3 ^ 
tn ess^^nce, then, 



vraat vro'r^ savin ^ is, 
when you ste^^ out of line, 

In othe'r words, the rudl'^or>tarv thirs^ in th^s kind of thing 

when you're tal*<T-n^ about who"res, 

X 3 / / 

and the orostitute , 

X 3 ^ X 
The orostitute — 



ERLC 



(69 

(?') 

(72 
(7? 

(76 
(77 
(7B 
(79 
(?0 
(?1 

(A? 

(^5 



( 



Pa. 



( 

(?9 
(90 
(91 
(92 

(93 



thero*s i differ^-^int level of *en\ n^^w. 

A ? ^ 3 ^ 

rho oro55tituto Is a oovson who koe »s his ovn loirn, keeps her 

3 , ' 
^ i 

a 3 / / 

Tho »isor, now, 



Sh-->*s 1 nerson who Is bein^ used. 
She h'^s a nl'^o, 

or AS we s^y, you <now, an entrepreneur* 
FU^^ht? 

3 ^ V / 

He is t.h^ person who*s out there. 

And ho IS n?r protector, 

/ / 

At thnt -"oint, 

^.ic'ht'? 

r <^ f i s I 'r' h t T ' c n "V ^ I 

y oun 1 n I ^ 'n i o t a e : r o^ti deoisi ons, 

IS to vrh-it thnv vinti do'^, 

^ ? i 3 ^ / 
And the;' r^^ norntlnf at, 

you <nr)V, thfi'^'ro t'\<in-3 and .•^^lYin-^, o'<'\y. 

I want nvi, 

3 / 

C<-iy, 

But m the\r terns, 



ERIC 
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/a u'dk) jif^Y 








or, /cL lo pt-) r>ij/ 






(96) 


oi- /cC tJon/ 






(=)?) 


Y 5», it's, it's a lot of 


31 

different things 


(9?) 


1 3 
Ana it h^s difff^rent connnt=>.tions to 


a 

it, 




3 X 
Differt-nt lev, 






(TOO) 








(101) 


^ 3 1 
Pitclv?5 of vout: voice, 






(102) 


3 i 






( 103) 


\ 7 / 

Ll'<e you .say 3ullsaltl 






( 10^0 


You know, 






(105) 


3 z 3 i 


which -neins 


.J/ 
stopi 


(106) 


Hold it. 






(10?) 


'Mlt just 1 ^slnut'^. 






(10*^) 








( 109 ) 




it ond" 




f T\r,\ 


Yo^u kn^vr. 






(Til) 








(11^) 


Tn^t do'^? that "i-v/*!? 






( 113) 


J ^ / 

An I niiderstir.din.:^ hl-n at 


that point? 




( ll*^) 




M 




(115) 


-3 wants to <now. 




• 


(116) 


l^en he's -iskin^ me 






(117) 


to che^ck it out, 






( 11^) 


p.n T uniPTst^n-rilnvT hi^? 






(119) 


All rl^it? 
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But tho nroble-n I have, 

121) ts th-i.t thrs I herein to und'irstrxnd hin, 

122) my voc^bul-'.r'r Inor-nsos, 

1 3 1 ^ / 

123) ir thi, if ttnt hT.\r)^n-is thon I have to watch, to a certain 



137 
13^ 
139 

I'u 





extent, 




( 12'*; 






(125; 


) Be^cAUS'^ , yoli '<now» I •in always playln this 




( 12^^: 


^ X. 3 / 
' I| I hi'/e to piny doubln stHnd-ird* 




( 12?; 


) Tho>^^, therr"* h'^.s to be« 




( 12 


X 0 / 

) At ^^11 tl-n^St 




(12Q; 


1 You <now. 




(13'^; 


^ 3 X - 

1 Petv'^f^n whit he's sayinf^, and wh^\t I can hff 


t/ 


(131; 


:X 3 / / 
's^^.t I can ^ecoen^^e« 




1 '^o* 


vlco or-^ ti ' e hero you s^^r*'* til'<in^T about who 


's usin>; vho. Is 


thqt 


wh it von A^e r ^ t r y in to 0 rov^ ^ ? ) 






) Tn^.t's ri^^t» 




(133: 


1 Arrl th^n too, to ba'ok hun into a cdrner. 




( 11-^' 


' You -^it;^ to -'^t ^. ';;;ot 




(135: 


) Most you,0"'str^rs , 7ou hnve to ^et 'e:n to tho 


00 mt wnorc you 



.3 

force nin to tn\n<t 



!Jow , t on no^=^o s is , oo-ncs out , negative ^ 
to st^rt wilh. 



^i^ht? 

\\y< th-i.t^c vhen th'3 boxing in starts* 
•nen vou as< h\^ 
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w:nt. you'ro aotu:iily saylnj^ \.s, 








.3, / . , / 








a .3/ 
or vnon* • 








A L L r i-^ht? 








ATX' I n^J s si.m^^, in siiociri 






Vvj ) 








i r; }) 








L J L / 


^, 3 , 1 






1 CO \ 

L^c / 


\ P. d •••h ^ * SI \ f5 i s 1 






1S3) 


you're not \i5\n^ '^n^/'body; 






15^)' 


yoa'r'> bem^'' used. 






Oj) 


I 0 u S ^ J 








dut It, ICS rOt V.0 Ln9 poifit i^ifiV<-3 T-C'S ss.irritics, 








-it thi t ooin t • 






^ cQ\ 

15.. ; 


And so I'v'o Tot to str-il^ht'^n hx.^i out -md box hVA in 


i / 
a C'5rner» 


^ y / 


Gtv^«? h*3 ' s b^x^d into th^.t comt^V, 


.A V- 






L 6^ *^ 0 .1 P 1 0 1 






X ' I, 


in t* t<i it ^'I'l.ti it th^t /"UnoturSi 








W n v> r * V* <^ ■■^ 








t* 0 u n 0 ^ s \. » 1 ^ s ^ 0 f*. \n ^ to n ♦ 






L J + / 


^ .n b » ; .'T I . ♦ 








H ? h to und ? r s t n d th ^ t » 








That's tho r^ison vhy» in 1 Ir/t of t^e conversat 






16?) 


you notice thit I too'< about four or five different 


slants 


X 

on 



the s-\ne thin,;-;, 
<168) You knov. 



20^ 

169) You ^,0 at It one u\y\ 

170) h:^ doosn^t undf^rstand th^t. 

X ? ^ 3 / / 

171) So you turn ?\round and -^o at hln another way. 

4 3 X 

172) Ana you uso a lot of, like 

173) v^io^t no^nlr? would s^y doroj^atory tenns# 
17^) Bullshit, 

;i75) or^ »'Fuck thnt shlt.*^ 

1?^>) You '<no\\ 

-3 X X 

177) Ml this Is, is s^vin^/ 

I7S) Bulls \it is no "lor^^ tnan "That Is incorrect," 

179) That's all It IS. 

180) Or, uh, "Go, you '<noH, go fuck yourself." 



181) 

1*??) In oVner vords, "Shut up,'« 

I83) "YoVr^T not e^^ctly coi.'^ni7.an t oT whit's h-^ppenin : to yo^u*" 

1^^) You ^h. 

1^5) This Is i-^.'^ort^nt, 

1^7) it's ')>"ettv hi^d to ^3^-^t ^^.^n, fjet It t'-^jrou-^h t'leir he'^ds, 

1 ° 7 ) 3-'^^ s i '^'^ I ly • 
, 1?0) This is bislc'tlly 'vhnt t*!''. after. 
3ut, 

192) if yon box hi^n in 5 corner, ^nd he is not able, inLe llectually , 

193) to co-ft out, 



(195 
(196 

( 19? 

( 191 

(201 
( ^02 
3 ( Yc 
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thfT". you've deftvit^d /our wholA entire -vlrnose. 
Do von s'!e wh'^t s^iylh-^? 

You'vf defeated evervthing you're ti"/ing to doif 
Gtup^ vni) box in too f-nr, 

'ind he IS not abl?^ to i^r(>v through this hoKing-\n exp^-^rlence , 
th^n, uh, vow^r^, yo'?i*vfi lo'sli the bill z'l^e. 
Tho hn, the h^n p;.'\-r^jv5' s over* 
It' ? ill ovor. 

Th^ i^ane's over then* ' 

5^ Id thf^ ^^Irls 1 round here are just pl^in stupid. Is that 



tru 


3' } 




V/ 


Yean, 






^.I'ht. 










(20<) 


Thit's r'.^'t. 




(3 vb^t 


1 v-i . o '-I 0 ^ 




W (-^'') 


^ i X 

■/'7l ' , ■^<^,-.', 




( 2 


* .' 1 ■ ^ t "1 ' ^ 0 M "^^ 


3/ 

r t f=» n , 






i-^^quacy of ei5io:^tl')a* 


(21'^; 




o t"ie reiL smcore -aoi^it / to rc^^son* 


(211) 


In r-h^^r -^-v ^s^ 


re'xsonm,: qualities are not tner^^« 


(?12) 


X 

It's no, 1 1-/ s 4 


i"'s, it's not their fa'/lt basiriilly. 


(213) 


X 

It'.s ^, It's in 


'"ciuoat lOH'^ 1 ,'^yst^'i that, 




i } 7 3 / >Li/jL3/ 
you ^Tnow^ re^illy doesn't give the-n t'lis potential to thln^<» 


(2 "^5) 


0 

It's it is, 


it isn't there. 


( 2 1*^ ) 


^ 3 
Rut ^h^t's ^0 1 


. X I } 
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(21=^1 
(219: 
(221] 
{222] 

(225) 
(226) 
(227) 

(22^; 

(??' 



Tho point is, Ir thit what's h^nnonin.^, 

^ 3 X J X 3 X 

Is thit thi^ voun'sters '^ary. sf'e a relationship Vj^fveen 

3 1 3 / 

tno wo-nrin md th'^ fi'nlly. 

■■/hi eh is '<no!vTi, you '<nnv, 

It's boon ciocvwentpd, 

r i 1 3 0. 3 % 3 X 

.•^bnut tho -latriarchal society in, in the bl.ac'<, or Megro, 

co'li'lUnity. 

^ 3 / 

So what hippens? 

rlifht? 

X 3 X 3 0, 3/ 

The '?d\icati-)nil. svste-n savs "You will do this." 

■> ^ a ?/ 

But wh^t we'rr! here and ill about, 

1 3 / / 

is, "You will not do jus'v this." 

X 3x31 3/\3 i 3^ 

"There's a ba, a bro^dor soectruTi oT life th^t nef^ds to be 

IX Sj 
enco-inassed in doin:^ iust this." 

X 11/ 

So this IS the reason ■•fhy I S3 7 to a, to a lir»^e extent, 

^ - Si i / 

Tost of the rirls, or voun" ladies we have coiila-;' into the 



(231) 
(231; 
(232; 
(233) 
(23'^) 
(235) 
(236) 

(237; 
(23°' 



Center, 
13. / c 

are just plain stupid, 

t-'.'.^j'/, tn^ir, tni?ir outLoo< is n:^r rowed. 
It's, lt*s, it's not n«?3-itlve; 
bv:t It's vjst ^arroved. 
ine oers'^octive i s n'^ rrowf^d . 
You know. 

A 

Yenh. 

In this, in this oirtinul'^r o^se hore, 
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,'^,y>) yna <now, wn^^n vou s^v ^ f^^'^/i thov ?lve you your Money, 
Th^v/ ^Ivo you tholr -noney at this lotnt* 

'2h2) You s-^y, vou let thei dr\ve their, your car, 
'2^3) or their cr/r, 

'2•^5) Ami of ^ sudden it becoi-ies yo^r ca^rt 

2^^6) You seo whAt I m«in? 

2-^7) TnstC'ici of it bf^inr q two-vrO/ street, it beco^n^s one-sided, 

2*^R) It* s ^ U55e4*. 

-IS ^ 1 » 

,2^'?) T^^\s Is what's h^pn^ned. 

250) Hirrht? 

^251) Okay, md you s'^y vo\i*rB ga'iin^^. 
\ % % 

,25;) Or 1". ouv' t^r^s, -^^u'ri^ ;'^,-iin» 

:255) 5<i,7. 

? 5^^ ' ''^"^ ^ d s i h "^i^** ? ? 

^25?) Yo\)*r»^ pilyitv] a r^'^'^e with yourself. 

1 X 3 y 

,25^') This Is w'v^.t you're doing, 

3 X 3 3L 3 f 

25^^^ '•^ou'r'^, vou^r*^ actual Iv nuttln^ you self in a tric'< bi.^r^ 

'2o0) (^kav' 



X ^1 X ^ X 

[2fl) You re, you're in the ba^, 

'2^2) ^ut vou can^t ?;et '^ut. 



2n3} So v^'^t ""o-j re d'^m^ is» ^ron'^^e ^^nco-in^^. ssm-^ 'nor?^, 
'24^) As you^r*^ in tho ^i^re b'^'], 
[265) You G-innot ^^et out of it. 
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V^- (266) So wh-xt yo\i re doln^ is tr/in^ to pull evorybory, overybody 



3 a V / 

And (=rVf)r'/t 'lint.; , '''ith yiu. 



(267 

(2?0 

(272 
(2?1 
(27^t 
(275 
( 276 
(277 
(278 
(27? 

(2«2 
(2^1 

(2^5 

(267 
(288 
(2''9 



^ 3 J? ) 

An', "you io', see, vou jo'", • 
Q<xy. 

^ 3 X 3 2. 31 

'(h^t th)t "le-ins is, nine ti'res out of ten, 

in, in fvit tv^-^e of, of f rl-^ew-rrk, It's 
'•jo'' \s ^ 

You ^osiin, 
you're/ josh in. 
"Yon JO, y6n jo*'. 

Th^^ kid, th^t polfrt, norjins to undorst-mdi 

hpcxa^^e vovi*re choooinr th^i vords in c^r'i'?ction with way 

he coords his words. 

v'^ • V .3 .a , 3 1 .-^ . 1^ . ^1 ' 

to c^^t do!^m to thf^ s-'t^*^^ lev€*l wo^re he is, - 

If y^u o-^n^t do th'it, ynu^r^"^ v-^rv inoffective in this settin^^* 

^5 i 3 

So no ratter h "^uo^ ^ducition vo'i r^ve, so-i^vher^? a1o"<^ the 

]l ' 3 3, V ' / . 

lin.o, yon -^.ust dro-^ vou)^ vn-ahul'^ry. 

Your vocqbul-irv is like, 

It's like vneo [ v/ts proin to colle^^e, 

. 1 X Ti 3 

Y^u <nov, you well yon use, 

^ i 1 3 I 3 z 3/ 

uh. One ^^ruy fi-^ured I used fifty thousand words. 

/ / 

Or so'^.ethinft 
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(2)0) Gosh. 

x \x ^ if 
(?')!) Down hor'f', lu^^o "-avh^ ^ hundred. 

For e^it.i^e H^v* 

(2?3) That's -ill I \x%. 

X 3 ^ 3 2 3 t 

(29^0 So v'lrin I -y.o ho*iG, T'vo 'f.nt to brr'?a'< th^t st^^^nation 

(2^5) oV r\nn^\}Uge, 

(2?'^') to cvnn conv^rs^> wi'h 'ny own wl'^e and ki'iis* 

(29'^) Do vou s^'^e whit I'r: sayin^^, now? 

(2'^^) I can't oo'^.e at tnem with this "0<ay» r>irnhTiin,'» 

(2^}; V/oll, that doosn't nean anything to th^-a, 

I coAf^ a^- them wi\h» uh, "Ah, you*re bullshittin r-ie, 

(302) //ell, hoy I 

(303) -^'1 cno\', I, vou <n'^w 

(30U) I nq-'t oo-e the-^ th-^t vaV. 

(3'^5) T '^^^/e to sav "v'rII lo^ok," 

(306) ''All von'ro r^oln, vou're puTlin ny iIp^," 

(307) T^. \s if?, ^""^^Ir t 



(3O0) Tais is, t^^Pir way of sa-'ln^ it, 

(3"^?) It, y-'^u 'C: vv, or ro'j'ro lvin.£* 

( 3 10 ) In o tn '1 vo'rd s , it's no t , it's a d 1 r^c t ta u/t^ . 

(3I -) it '5 aot '*oin 3 aro-jnd the corn*^, 

(312) ta>ln rift'7 th-usand ^^^rds, 

(313) to sa"v vhat ne^ids to bo s^'^^d^ 
(31'^) it's a direct sta te^»^f>nt» 
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31v 
31^ 
31? 
3B 
319 

VP 

323 
3PM 

325 
326 
327 
32^ 
3?9 

330 
332) 
333 
3^5 

3y^ 



13 , i / 

Yo>i re .•^n5h\n» 



Yon ^<n^^'.rr. 

But there's ilot to it» 



'S ^ lot ^,ore to it th<in tnit. 

If I thin< tnit the use of the word '^understand'' 

In this, in, in ill of thi55, 

is t.n trv, "^^t^^-pt, in a si^ll wny, 

to ^rot t'\e vo'in-^stf^r to unrierstandv 

thit v'Txt's hqnneninP^ to 'e^, 

is ^ctu^^Uv turnin bin around. 

This is vb-^t :^3'ro t'^l'<in aboutj 

turnin hvn ^iraun'', s'^^ttinr his he^d the othc>r vay» 

In '^t'^ipr vj'^rds, If v)u*r'3 -".^^^ative^ ^ind 7ou re so far into 

thqt you 'I'^nnot see any li-^nt at t-ie end of tne corridor, 

•/-^n p;--^^, t ,^ '.s, l\<>'i r "^T'. th^?? is, uh, ->.;^li?h| now, 

tnrs is, t-n 15 ta<j, tao co'^.ior:, nor^.r^l way tnit I nor:nilly 
S r:) 0 1< • 

If vri, vou ?in't see that li^ht tn^^ ^^d» wh^^t hi)o-=?r}5t 

You -f^t ^ closed- '!.n oers-ieot ivt^ , 

i 3/ 
of v-^urself. 

So t^^s is vh?t thev'r^ doin^. 



'j?'^^ Th^''^ h^vp ^ olos-^d-in o^^s^^otlv^ of t'l^'^'^^s^lvBs, 



335) ."l^d vhit they trv to do, \s they, at that point, choi it '^ff. 



W (33^ 
( 3'^^^ 
{yn 

( 3*^2 
(3^0 
( 3'^^ 

( 3^^ ^^ 
(350 
(351 
(352 

( 353) 
(35^^ 
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^ 3 f / 

They h^^^in to v^o hic*< into th«=^ -^^ictto- type t'llng. 

rhoy'ro £rolno:^c!< into this. 
;U:ht? 

? z V / 
It's whore I just cane fro;n. 

^ V 
Put that's not the point, 

'v'h^t's hApp-'^n'^d is I they're goin:^' autorif^tically back Into it, 

^ 3 / 
rt's >"oil.ly so^othin, 

2 3, 

It's r^^illy sonethin^3. 

It*S| it's, to a cr>^tain extont, it's de^^r.-^din^. 
3 ^ I 

To 'ne, 

^ Z ^ ^ J :t 9X 
Pec-^Mje of, vou hivo to he;3ln to revert back, 

mst^^aa or p^'0Kr-3Sstn^"^ '^nd '^rov;in.^, you 'nust alvayr go bac<, 



^n, you <''t<^v;, t:v^ en ^ ineeriri;^^ qualiti es of tr;ls tnuigi 



70U <nov, -'iust oe moro oronounced tnan nor"ial. 



; if X 



♦ ♦ ♦ 4 4* 



1 J- ■■ 



/ ■ ■ - 1 ^ 



(??1b) s'j-^ •-i to j^-^-^p <lnH o^ ^ul'iln^ li^ht, 

(?;>3c) Tou y-,o'.j. 

(223^) .v^nich is a bunch of cra^o. 



r*. ' 1 1 "1 t ' i ^ n s ? 



(22Tf) Ri^ht? 
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< ^ X J 
W (?'^7<'^) SCO vh-^t I -nean* 

(?^^?b) This 'vn^^s lot, 

(?^A7c) to th^^, 

(2^^'^d) T'uv/ Vint it ono^^idod. 
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APPENDIX III; 

Two Conversations Recorded in a White 
Community 



The names of the participants have been changed in the 
scripts which follow, in order to protect their privacy* 



21^* 

SESSION OfiB — WHITE ENGLISH 
The following conversation occurred in a discussion in an alter- 
native school drop-in classroom which was initiated by a tape-recording 
of Session Two Black English* Participants are Raet Ken, Jerry. 
Nadine» Connie and Sheila* 



K (1) Oh, uh, I dunno* 

3 ^ 3 X 

(2) I see it as, um more open, 

(3) an, like that tape, an like that, 

(k) but, urn, it's the same way in, ^ our community in the white 
districts, 

(5) you know, an white people* (ccwnents) 

^ 3 z 

(6) Well, shit, man, 

(7) she's a far out chick, cause she does what I tell her to do, you 
kn^« 

2* ^ X. 

(8) Like, like a white guy' 11 take, take, uh a girl an s^y, 

(9) you know, like, I'm not serious about her, 

(10) but I'll keep her aroi^d a^, as long as, you knew, 

(11) she does what I want her to do, 

(12) an she's around for me, you know, 
S (13) What about the sexual thing? 

R (14) How do you mean? 

S (15) Well, the idea of using people sexually, 

(l6) us^ing the w^an sexually* (corunents) 

S (1?) That's what I'm talking about, 

(18) in the white community* (comments) 



J (19; 

(20] 
(21: 
(22; 
N (23) 

K (24; 

(25] 

J (26; 

N (2?) 
(28) 

c (29; 

(30) 
(31) 

(32: 
K (33) 
0(3^*) 
K (35; 
(36) 
(37; 
(33) 
(39) 

s ('♦2; 
('^3) 



Well, there's always the problem that, you know, 

> i X '$ 0. 3 i 

if I do go, if I do go to bed with hin, maybe he'll leave me, 

•a. 3 5 

You know, which is, you know, 

^ 3/ 
It's uh Just the sane thing. 

_3 ■3. 3 
Yeah, well, maybe he won't respect mo for going to bed with hira 

3 2. 

80 he'll think, you're not worth It... 

a 3% 
Well, shit, 

3 0- X 

that's, that's the same way. 

It's still there. 

That's changing though, 

2: 1 / 

I really think so. 

3. 3 5l 2. 
Oh, I don't know. 

42 3 
I can rene-nber when I did that trip. 

When I thought, well, if I go to ha, bed with this guy he's not 

gonna respect me, 

^3 ^ 3 f f 

but, I don't think It has that much to do with it. 

Oh, ah, would you please pass the ashtray? 

X 3 X 3 f 

Gixme a dollar and I'll do It. 

3 ^ \ Z ^ 

I just do anything for a dollar. (laughter) 

Yeah, that, 

X 3 ^ 3 11 

and it's also the feeling of being needed© 

un, i- if you do» what the guy wants you to do, 1- 

3 % ^3^ J^ 7^ 

you know, y*- you, you can kind of rationalize it. 



siylng, oh well, he ne^eds me, you know. 



^ 3 ^ / , 

An like, an, ah tha- that tyoe of trip* (comments) 

0 because there's more prestige in getting a chick an there's more 

^ 3 a i a 

oh, all sorts of garbage* 
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Oh, ^n-, yeah I 

besides that, it's more ple^asuro, (consents) 

Okayi there's a lot ta young guys thai would rm aromid, go to 

bed with any chick thiy can laVi 

that's possibly,,, 

a lobtA guys get older, an they think about it taore, you know, 

3 a ^ / 

they'll get more picky, (cori'nents) 

They wanta know you; 

X 3 I 

they wanta know you, 

X 

Yeah, 

X 3 X 

It's, I'm not looking. 



I^m not talking about a challenge; 

OL 3 Z 

I'm talking about where they want a relationship (comnents) 

Well, there's more to a chick than just balling with her. 



3 X 7 7 

That's kinda stupid, 



5l 3 a 

for a chick to fall for some guy who just autonatically says I 
love you, (comments) 

Yon knw, cause if you're just screwing aro^^dp you <nou 

X , 3:1 ■ ' • • 

an, an you don't even talk» (corunents) 

Really, 

X 3/ 
There's no sense in fuckin up your own head, 

I, it's ainost security; 

2. 5 a 3 2 

he wants the secnrU.y nf icnnwing that there's somebody there to, 

y^u know, that he can always g^ to, 

^ 3 X 

U it's Just that. 



1^. 



X 3 "x. J a 

s an attitude of, you know, givin a line and havin somebody 



3 I I 
dumb enough to fall for it. 



i X 3 217 
Hoy, Emio, 

we ♦re tAl'<ln about plrnpin an bAllin# 

3 / 
Siddovm* 

Have a seat* (conments) 

3 5 0^ 3 1 

Th?\t, an it rnight be a status thing too. (convnenta) 

oti, well, su^e, eh^, 

well, that's security, you know. 

They We got their status, ^ 

an they've got, (coments) 

Yeah, it's just a g^e; 

r^^lly. 

^ ^ J X- 5 ;i 3 ;23 ^ 

I was in the Youth Center with a pro- a black girl who's a 

prostitute and she needed a stable sister, 

somebody to work with her; 

I saw her talk this other girl into it, 

:^ 3 
tellin her about all the money, 

3 X 

an how, the guy' 11 pay you fifty bucks just to walk over his 

3 ^ 3 
bare back with high heel shoes, 

3. 3 

things like that; .. . ... , - - 

/ ^ 3 1/ 

tellin her all the clothes she got, an everything. 

tx 3x3 
Like that, used money for the bribe, 

in the gi^l sucked, 

3 x 3 ^ ^ 

just got sucked right into it. 

She said, she told her she could make her, you l<now, 

th'e" most wanted girl adl over Seattle, 

X 3 'X 

how she could have her hair cut in a shag an stuff an how she 

; ■ ^ ^ ^ 

could live with her an how neat the life was an exciting. 



S (91) 
(92) 

R (93) 
(9^) 

S (95) 
(96) 
(97) 
(98) 

R (99) 
(100 
(101 

K (102 

(103 
(104 

(105 
(106 
(107 
S (108 

(109 
(110 

(111 
(112 

(113 
(114 
(115 
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an stuff like that, 

this F;irl was In the Youth Center cause shegot busted by some 

4 / / 
plalnclothesnen* 

She sucked In for It, 

huh? 

Yes she dld» 

a 3 \ i 

An nov they're both out there workin» 

X J a 
She's white; 

^ 3 ^ 31 
the other one was black. 

Why do they suck Into that? 

They got money comin In f rorp Daddy, 

they could get a job easy»»» (copinents) 

3 ^ J' 2. 

Maybe it's not a big change in valuesj 

7- 3 I 

maybe it's just bringln the values out in the open* 

-x 3 0, 

I mean, maybe they're operating in a society, 

that they've been brought up with different values, 

a Uf 
and those values of the society aren't really theirs. 

a 5 / / ^ 

An they Just want to float easy for a little while, (comments) 

3 ^ 3 2 3 X 

Isn't it really hard to get started if you don't have a piinp to 

get hold of your customers an check out Jrour customers an'««« 

3 ^ J / / 

Cheryl told me she always carries a razor or sumpin, 

an, an, she said, like, 

^ 3/^3/ 
always leave your clothes by the chair, by the door, 

^ ^ a :5 a o- 

in case you wan- have to git up an run out of sump in you know. 

% 5 a 3 ^ 3 0* 

An she said, make sure you know they have money, 



7. 3 a a 

ah not just a gun or sumpin» 

a 3> i I 

An all these other kinda things to remember*. 



ERLC 
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s (116: 
(11?: 

(118] 

K (119; 

S (120] 

(121) 
(122; 

(123] 
(I2k] 

(125] 

(126; 

S (127] 
( 128] 

(129: 
(130] 
(131) 
(132] 
(133) 
(13^) 
(135) 
(136) 

(13?; 
(138) 
(139: 



? 2 3 / 
Little rules, 

<L 3 X 3 
See, she told>w 



/ / 
we the real side of it. 



^ 3 ^ 3 0< 3 I 

but then I sat there watching her sucked up a other girl 

Into it* 

3 X 
Oh, shit* 

Cheryl's boyfriend's crippled, 

a 3 a 3 3/ 

an he beats her over the head every night, 

a ^ a J / / 

an she's got scars frocn it, 
an she says, 

3 5/ 
yeah, she brags, 

^ 3 3f f 

I never run from hin» (comments) 

Yeah» she talked about Denise like, um, 

sh^'d walk down the street an if any pig would stop her, 

she'd say her name was Michelle Kingston or sumpln, 

an, uh, her sister, 

^ a 3^311. 
everybody knew the fal- false names of everybody, 

cause the pigs would che 

^ 3/ 
what's that girl's name? 

a . i I 

an she'd say, Michelle Kingston* 

Sump in • 

That was her false name, 

5 2 3 X 3 J 

The pimps are the ones who teach them all the rules like 

tha^t, 



a. 3 z a 

how to act innocent, like, 

that was your first day out, 

^ 3 1) 

when you go in a hotel or sumpin# 
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1 3 I 

(I'a"^) In Mrostitutim, Isn t thor^^ a certain a^novLnt of, ah, 

3 3 
leshiins r^ja'iVn =irour.d? (co:»ne?its) 



she'd boon dol-^ it for li'<o two yo^rs or suT^ln« 
(1^2) r ho^rd tr\\9, ovor KISvf, F^<, on the nornln^ talk snov;, 

(IV*) that^s the only type of real love th^t thoy git, 

X i 1 ^ 

(1^5) th-^t the'^ ff^el th^it they can ^et, 

(l^^^) ?m it isM*t piiblici7,od an they won't perforn acts for Ihnir 
custorerSt ^t ^11, 

(1^7) hec^uso to the'^ it*s vory real an it's vf^rv personal an very 

3 ) 
private , 

(1^9) An it's completely out of the ":oney 'narket; 

^ 3 X 'hi 

(VO) thev wo-^'t do it for nioney no 'natter what, 

(15^) Or al^ost no r.atter what. 

(150 3^J- tnat reqll'/ struck ne as, uh, bein^3 stj^an^e^ 

(152) Sut it also, I vist, 

(153) I c'^n't ^.jndors'^'^ad how -mn can :jet sicked into doin^ so'':et^ln 
like that, 

(15'0 I i^i^t can't understand it, 
(155) At all. 

V 15^) Ss^^e-^ially in the la'^s of w-^^ans lib, (cori'ients) 



(15'?) Cowan's p-^rk in the .^uvs can; 
(15^) oi\ bovl (co-nrents) 



(15?) Oh, that's -reit, 

> 3 / 

(l60) Think of all the c^ap the j^uy's jotta through. 
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X 3 1 ^ I 

(161) He^s ijotti '^nrry her In order to do th?.t, 

iil^^iv i'^no (^t" tho-'i cm uso Vie otrior on^"^. 

(1^3) An It's }ust, 

vou can ^'it nny n/irrled oonole where one of 'em^s usink the 

otnnrt 

(1^5) they're Hunb '^noiKh, 

(I'^^^O I r!on*t Vr.ov; if tho^^'ro h^:^pv with th^t kind of rel^tions^- ip 

3 X 

b\it thev Verap doin it, 
(1^1?) Oh, tho^^'r^ h?ppy tQl so-^obody tolls the'i they're not* 
(1^'^) It'? roilly funny v'hnn so-^if^bnriy < s usin^ you, 

3ec=iu.se you can 

3 

(170) IV s not so funny. 

(series of cori'nents) 

^ 3 / 

(1?1) Build thnlr ^^'.vn Or^os. 

? / 

(1??) R'^nlTy. (c--^-ents) 

(l'?3) To do that you'd have to blov their e^o snd rtot blow it 

3 i 
s-nall, 

, X 3 i 

(1'^''^) voM hav^'^' t'"^ it o^oletf^ly, ( c^n^^ien ts) 

(1?5) An if '^ou ''7^^^.t to do that^ v^u Vn^^.^?, 

(17^) vou, V'-n >nov th^t you c^.r, do that to so^'.ebodv an really 

3 ^ ^5 / 

i^onn^ fuck * '^"i u-^ sunoin fierce* 

(177) Year., they -an -et their heads blJ^wn and thenthey^ll tal< 

t h e^'^ s e Iv e s o ^1 1 of i t • 

^ 3 W ; 

(178) If he thin<s you're rir>thiri^, how are you £onna shqtter his 

ego? 



1?^ 
IB? 

18? 



?1 

?5 
?6 
97 
199 



111 
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5 ;)- 3 1 

... wilt an 'nve somebody try and use you an but if yoii 

3 i 3,2- 3 1) 

knr)W v.'-nt's -toI'i? on vou re not, tnoy'r*? r-.<^t really nsin you. 

Is thor'^ 1 wly to confront ;')eo'->le without totally blowing; t^iolr 

ogo anT without you '<nov rovoni?ln2? 

Sure. 

perfectly honest an-i blunt with them. 

^ 3 ^ / / / 

It's about Vrr? "^asiest way to get alon;^ with oeoplo. 

You <nov. 

7 5 / 

,Vit';o\it iuivin^ to really /et involved, 

3 X II 

Th^ t* s really true, 

^ wiy to git Aroun, alon^ with peoole v/ithout having 
3 

to ^et involved* 

a ^ ^ 

'•/ithoMt ^^^ttincr involved. 

Sure, 

•\nd t'"it*s one thinr: th'it ev^r^'bodv doesn't v^.nt to do. 



G-^t inv<^lv4d, (co'nr^nts)' 



. 3 / 

'^^') ^v'*ht, v'">\) iv^ht ^ot vour^'^1^ n'lrto 

lein, nut w^iit aip'^f^ns li vou'vr ^jOt^ 

RV^r'^ tl-^e you ^et involved you got s^iot down? 

The"n vou stqrt pliyln.j better j^^^^es. 

You ^^et to <no'/-' so-^iebody really well, and they've got the 

3 / 

potential of fuckin you up, 

13 
-nan, 

X , If f 

You don't v.^ant to ^Ive 'e-n th'^t oot^ntial. 



^20\y Riy^t. (co-n^ients) 

vi.-ht not, "^-^n. 
,203) You o^n roallv -^et pcrowod up thit way* 

.?05) But if vou iro awr>re of It and vou decide to pliyi 

^ 32 5 ^ 

[2^6) you s^otti be careful about now you're t^onna play it or else 

3 ^ 31 
you rni^^ht be the one that gets screwed up, 

.207) And th^ , ^nd tnat's» that^s the end of the ^vaBi nan, 

0. 3 3/ 

[208) seeing who wins is to see who fjets screwed up, 

209) Or '^^^-avbe t'wv ?ire an you mi^it be Just a step ahead of 'er^^, 

,210) Oh, th^n< you ,doll, 

:211) Golleel 

,21?) Here, vou w-^nt this old one here? 

213) "''t^s 7ust 1 :^ther '^^"le. 

3 "3- 3 ^ 31 X 

^^o\i be "a loner, ^^nd wal, run around and h?.ve vour ,( oo-^.-ion 

, ^ i X 3 ^ , J / ^ 

,215) 3n, n*^.d live vour om way but you're ^onna be n loner, ran, 

.216) if vou wanna live with other people, ^,an, ^ 

217} you vrotta nliv by t-^eir rul-?s, 

218) You <now, 

,219) .Ry sooletv's rules, 

'?20) The stro^n-^est perso^n isn't ^onni play ^ar'^s, 

221) an thev ^^jnn^ be out by tne-^self, 

[222) but thev^ ain t ^^onna have no fun either, (laughs) 

.223) Yeah, but see, li'<e when \ w-^s at Garfield, 

3 i 3 / 

,2?^) I hid the h\y proble^i of wha, what the hell are you talking 

about? 



ERIC 
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2) (225; Y can t, I can't undorst-and voo. 



(22'5) You haven't 'n^^de your point, 
(22?) you h-ivon't snid anything, (inaudlblo) 
(228) You <now, that^s tho probl^Pi, 
\( (229) frrit r^^-xlly pisses me off whor^ sor.ebody does that to \ne too. 

(230) God, T can't sUnd it, 

(231) when trvinp; to s^iy sornothin^ and trying to get a":other 
(in^^udible) thev'll sit there 'Uhhhh", 

(232) GoVI, T h-^te thati 
T (233) We breikin up? 
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SESSiaj TWO — WHITE ENGLISH 
participants in this dlsousslon are Connie, Rae, Nadine, Jerry» 
Dick, Ton and paul, 

1) Yiah, 

2) My mo(n says I use her# (cornnent) 

3) Really? 

5) She said it to fne» 

^ 3 5^ 3/ 

6) It blew my mind* 

7) How do you use her? 

8) Well» cause llke» um» okay, 

9) like, I want to go to Nevada, 

10) and like I have this tendency not to stay in one place at, 

X 

very long#o* 

3 X 

11) you know» 

12) Yeah* 

X 3 ^ 

13) And so like when I (noise) 

, V ^ 3 X ^ 

1^) I had to beg her to come and stay hone, 

X ^ X J S / 

15) then I said that I'd stay here until I finished school* 

3 ^2. 3 :x 

16) So, like, threw the news at her, 

. 3 X J X 3 I I 

17) she says oh you're just using me, 

X 31 

18) That you were eronna 'nove* 

X X 

19) Mmhin# (comments) 
% 3 

20) You mean she thinks you're using her cause you're stayin at 
her hcMise* 



C (2i; 

C {2k 

R (27 
(28 

C(29 
(30 

J (31 

(32 

R (33) 
J (yr 

R (35 
(3^ 

( 17 

J (3^ 

(3^: 
('n 
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"o, Coririi'e -stI i s'lo -ws .Tonn^ to p hnol -md finiFh school 

un hnra TP/i so thonshft vns gonm spilt i^^iin in (noise) 

in eljht ^'onths, ( coTn'^nt) 

Cnurs'?, Jy 'non f«els usod by i lot of neople. 

Ship's n'sot'i P'o o'n and on bout hovr iiy, ny dad usod her» 

Bo fore thpv ^ot thp divorce, 

she's probly yot so^.e soro soot about boin u'sed an 

2 5 1 ' 

probly sMoorsensitive to it, 

.■/ell, 3h9 paid for our whole house, 

An, an he sold it an too'< th>3 noney, (co^nents) 

1 3 i 

She has to be a what, 

a "lartyr? 

X 3 3,, 

"'ou <*■'. what a ■'art;'r is? (coTnent) 

M 2 ^ 3 /. 

'^^ , so^'t of on thoir ^'.m trir>« 

? i J ^ 3 

/akin:' evi-^r'-'body else Te^-l like they're, uh, o-viro.ssed 

and ou\ novn 



Oh, Y'-^ah. 

^ 3 ^ ' 

Is, I '<r.o-,' whatcaa ^ean, (con~ients) 

J , ' . 3.1 

ani s:io do'^.'sn* t want to t-^.e res )0,nsloilit7 for tne cm Ices 

that she's .Vde, 
nout r^. is\n oaot'^s -^s oppo5^ed to 
usm nor or^. m. ( oo'^L'nents) 

'f^-^h, veil, that's ch?'n^in^ tnour^n. ( ^o^m/mt) 



3 a 



^e'^h T reillv t'link It is. 



22? 

'^^0 At our 'nr>u5i3 it's not lV<e th-at At PiW^ 

Oh hoH. 

,h) You rl 0 h ^ V e n tti 1 a ♦ 

, 2 

51) ;'o, she's not ^ 'n^id, 

52) she's Just Uv^^o aftnr school ciuso like /.oi^ise*? not thlrc^ 
all the tl'ie, 

153) ^o so-ioboi-lv' s thore when th*? '<i^is ^^et hdriR* 

5'-0 She do^^s cl'^^n d'p thou-^h, 

55) Y-^\, :-/4u, he'll, 

'5^^) what do yon ex-^eot hor to do? 

5^) Sit on h'^r butt? 

^ 3 ^ 

5^} Like, you don't ,^ot -roney for it, vou knovr, 

59) so^'^h'^*!'"* 5 r'^tt^ do it, 

,60) A^/i r <^ th^ '^.uso'\n'^ ■'^'^ys, 

. -I 3< ^ a 

^61) well, shit, you ^no\', 



•'^^11, --^ets uo oooks ;ust -^s often .is iooiie d^-^s. 



^ 3 r 

^3) ^^^y» (inaudible co^::nents) 

I 1 ^ X 1 

1 6^) An he, he cle'^ns up the hou^je m stuff. 

'65) You '<r:'o'»r, it*s not just, 

'66) you k^.ov, olo^nln";; no^use stuff like th-^t's not ju'st 

i ' 3 11 

s resoons Ibility. 

,6?) It's as "luch ^.v Dad's res -onsihili ty as it is herso 

. / . ^ > ^ 3 ji J 

6?) I tnink, I think so-r^.e oeoole are makin^^ an -itte^ipt to Ghini-"'e it, 

,09) I sure 

^70) Sure is 1 str*-3":;le tnou^^h. (co-^.^ents) 
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ft (71) 



n 

?3 

1^ 

75 

76 
77 
78 
7? 
?0 
81 

82 
Q3 



T 
R 

T 





(PU) 




T 






C 




••/oul 


T 




A- 


C 


( 




T. 


( ^ 5) 




R 


(90) 






(91) 


X 

if t 




(?2) 


trie 7 




(93) 




C 


(9^^) 





a 3 X 3 

,^ould you understood anderstand it if you woke up one norning 

and thnre v'\s ,i n^^to frovi your old man siylns that, (con^iGnt) 

y 3 
he's f*onm ip for a "lonth, 

1 3 3,. 

an h^^'d be back with no explanation, ( co'^-'ients) 

How v;ould vou like your house^hold to be set up If you had a 

wi'fo? 

2 3 i. I 
Wo\ild vou want h<>r to stay hoTio, 

or would vou want to share the work resoonsibilltles, 

'5- 3 I 3 
like she work -^art-- ti'^ie , 

you work part-ti^.e, 

yo\i l^oth take care of the babies nart-tiine, • • 

■vhen 1*71 wor^in? 

veil, if you were wor.<in, 

hov v;ould you ll'ke thnt to "^e set up*^ 
y , J/ 

I don t t-^lnk I'd want to share all the responsibilities 
at hone. 



J , X 
or <in 

,3 ;i 



3^ 



tna " 'd ce q ^ er-mt story. 



, J. , a 
ooth wor 

1. . 



,3?. 



the'^'re cronna both have to be h(>ne a\ different snl^ts, 

i X X 

1 never jet a chance to really see each other 
3 ^ 
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2 3 
95) Mot ^leces^arlly, 

.X i 3 ^ 

9^0 *^<^t if thov»r?5 worklntho s'^me shift. 

Q?) 'vAl, who's ^lonn^ bo thf^re vith the kir/s? (con^f^nts) 
9^) T don't thir/< I'd wint my wife workin whon I h-ive kids* 

99) lh» I think th^it, uh, 

100) it's iih a lot moi^e of a hassle If you'll if you have kids ri^ht 



101 
102 

103 

loU 

lOS 
lOn 
•} "i? 

10^^ 

10"^ 
110 

111 

112 
113 

115 

1 17 



off the b\'t. 

^ 1 .a 
Cause t?.en 

./ell, yenh* 

cause taen, cause then, you know 
if y, uh, if it doesn t work out, here y- 
here you nave t'^.is ki 



Al, 



and hf=^'s ciufrht ri;^ht in thR fiddle of it* 

^ ; } ^ ^ i X 3 2 

I '^'^n^t h'lve any intention of having '^ny kids until at 

le?st three years after I i^et mirried. 



Cause i V7<ht to oa<e sure that that thinft' 



s f^onn^ laVl. 



Ciuse thor-^'s no w^y in all hell that jit a 

divorce; 

I v^n t throu 'h that r^VF^elf, 
rn<^ divoro-^ itself wasn't so u^ly, 
but the whole ide^^ of it wis o.rly, 
'^-^i'^. , STl\*-.tin t^^ kids wi:=> 
A '^as^^l'^l 

5- 3 i 

a nrobl'^'^^ vrith ^y oarents, vou know.,. 
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118) The kicJs didn't f*ol sorov;od vip at our houses 

111) hut thr»r>'' Tnt of ^-^"-.otlon'll tlnnrs runnln around; 

120) l\<n Mnn; runnln around, sny 

V 3 1 X 

121) Don't ^;;o -iwnv wltn your Did, 

122) you love :ne an I lovo you an all that shit sorta stuff, 

( coments) 

123) Sorry, honev, but I really nee^d to ^et away* 
12^0 '''"^^t would ia do? 

125) Probly <];et pissed* 

126) vrny? 

127) 'Von^er why. 

128) H^M wonrier wh?y. (co'^'ients) 

129) >'ell, wh^y couldn't sh^e» 

3 3 2 3 

13^) in?t''^ad of just r^ettin^ uu that ^^ornln-', leaving- the not 

111) ''^ly coulan' t sne just s-^y, 

132) you '<now, tall< to hln> 

133) y^-J knov, sav, well, ( co-n-'nents) 
13^0 T*"'"*'^. v•-^'^^:, c^use li<e, 

135) I think that's a kinda stuoid way to do ii. 

13") T ^'^ink vnu should like, (con*:ents) 

] 37 ; Y ^ ^ h , you * d ^ a v e to w o r V It ou t • 

^ J i ^ :^ 

13^0 If he ^-ilrn't -Vxz It, you know, f noise) 

V 3 J 3 >i J ^ 
13^) ^^^^ "^A^ht, ius, vou '-r^.ow, talk aoont it, 

a I X -2 , 

1^0) rravbp not 'o *:hat away an Jus, (conr^.ents) 

l^i-l^ Jiist I'^'avin f or a couole r^.onths or sun in ( co'^.*nents) 

1^2) talk to ' In, 
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(1^6; 

C -5^> 
(151: 
(152] 
(153) 
(15'0 
(1^5^ 

(15^; 



\y you re lo^vm for, you <now, 



sav 

yo'rro -oln on a trip to suor.-m-sucri , yo\^ enow, 
An S'-jo how he tA^^es tt. 

If ho tA>r>s it really bad An starts p;l7in you all this 
( noiso) woli , sorry » 



( con^nonts) 



I $11 
... in A situation whe>^e vou wor^-^ '^.arried, 

mi vou h^d An ooportunitv, un, 

to -30, U'n, m w\th a couole or tr.e juys on a iishm j boat or 



SUTinin 



i IVe 



^ ^ ^ ^ . 

An yon wanted to ro, iis^iin^, 

an ta<a a couole rno >th.s, 

3. J 2 , ,3 X 

or sa-^.nor, or so^n'^t'-iincj, um 

how wo^ilii hov; would vou T'^til if# 

U"^ , '^'^ur '.'p ^^^ said no you can t ^0, 

'.'on <^nv, HOT > ^^zv<^. 

> 3 J- J i 

'■/^uld vo-.! li.KO to nave th'^ -^rivile^a of, of b^ln'r =.hle to 



t-\ke off; 



C 1 '^'^^ 

(153' 

( 1^3) 



for so^.^ so"^ inar or so^^^thin?^; 



VAt\\ri .'ou ( n o \ ) won Id vou 1 1^0 tha t kind of a p r iv i lo -r*^ , 
Ch, v^4h. 

I thln<, vou Tnov, li:<^ if I could '^o An T.ake sor.e money 
soTGplace an 'na<e a.lot of money, 
Ite*^ vou can on a fisnin^ ooat, 



that'd bo vprv, .vou <now, 
Li<e , af we could, 
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(V^5) we vfr?re in, vnu k^n">vr, in f ininciilly, uh* trouble or 

i ^ b 0- 3 X 

anything, T wonldM*t P^^^nr snendinr' ilT thi55 ^noney on 

A fishin^ hoit ."jtist, nist to bo doin<'^ su?ioin, 



16? 
165 
169 
170 
171 
17? 
173 
17^ 



182 
1^'5 



just to so^nci, vou '-cno'.r, 

throe ^;onths V4\v fro-n 'ny wife, 

1 1 2. Cl- 

but if T 'nnde :'\ lot of monev, tnen, 
3 1 

'fn^t if you just wmted to p;et awny for awhile, 

you <ac>w, an ta^e like a month, 

1 3 ^ 3 1 

an, an .^n, uh (noise) so^ne, s^r^e seminar, 

go on so-no kind of a lark, 

of sorts, 

^ ^ ^ . K ^ ^ . ^ ^ ? 1 i 1^ ^ ^ 

vou <nov, lust cause vou wanted to jet away an yvou wanted to 



J 2 3^ 

n thit, uh, •^L^'nth-lon^^ fishin^^ trip to see 
C^^nadq with a bunch of your frl-^nds or sonr^thinp; like th^at. 





1, 

c[^t, 


175) 


or W''?nt^d to r 
C^^nadq with a 1 


176) 


j i 1 
You, v^-^*d lik 


177) 


1 3 
wo'il in' t ^'ou? 




313 
Y^^h, 


179) 


Kay* 


180) 


//ould, 00 you 



freedo.-i to tike off? 

^ J. J 
^on kno T, d<^ so-^.et'^.in else, 

like "la'^be shoM wanta 

Veil, s^e could take off the sa'^^.e month I took off, (lai^rhter) 

■Jell, what if sh, vhat if, 

2 if 
wh'>t i'' it '/as a dl f f^-^r-'^nt tiro. 
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J 



IB? 
\m 

189 
190 

111 

n? 

loh 
195 

157 

199 

?,00 

?:oi 



^ OA'. 



(?05 

(206 
(2^7 
(20^ 



1 3-1. 3 X i 

An she, sh'^ hnd this 0!)portnnlty, say, 

X 3 1 3 J. 

to ^-o to C^allfornla rin particlptte in some uh confornnae or 

1 

su:nt)ln, 

sho v:\s -onni be '-'one for three w^^eks or a :norrth; 
how v/oul ! vou respond to that? 
k'*^ CI rf> 01 vourseli, honev; 



h?.ve fim; 



( co'-.m^nts) 



...w^ll T ''^.oir!^ if it w^s ^ust ^ vni^, 

like shfi w\nted to to, uh, uh, 

Sn-land to buv a dress, 

or sono'n 11 co th^t (l^^u^htor) 

T ^onp^ von re rich enou-^h, 

you <<>ov:, sone people c;^n do tnri^, vou <nov. 



3 I 3 ^ 

iat*s <ind of stuoid. 



but if it's for so-ne ^ood re\so'n, thon, 
s o^ ^> thin she r e 1 1 y , 

..^ - , ^ , . , . . ^ 

0:1 ^'■''^ reA£0'is O'^'ii'""! it, yon xncr, 

^.r. e t ' 3 1 V r;he * s s t \ n '^e '\ i Iv h i s ^ le d -"^ r e 1 1 ly doKTi 

rho ^u^^t v^nts to '*'?t ^^''Ji'/ fro"^ those '>eo:^l'^ s'le^s kri'^- 

she >r:o*7s v:! th the i^ ha^/"j ^s -m stu f f , vou Vnov:, 

3 a J i ^ i i 

their ha^vms that the^^ shoved onto her m stuff, 

m she ,iust vints to rit a'^i^y for avrhile, 

^he'i 'v'Vit w^uLj^-q to tut? 

i 3 ?/ 
Oh, th-^.t^s kind.'i hard to think out. (lau-^hs) 



ERLC 



2Jk 

^ 3^ 
(210) I don't kr.ow. (coTiment) 

(?U) I c^r>n*t -^^XV*} ri MiVAt ( CO '^.on ts) 

(212) V/ell, if, if thero*re l^ids in the house, they would probly 

think it w:\s worso if the wife left« 

^ 3 X 

(213) C'^UFio -^ost ^0.0 >le (co-^r.nnts) 

(21^) On tho avera:3e» people havf^ crot the ide?. that the l/dy^ s 

s\in-?os^d to stis ' hone an take caro of the kids, an 
(215) eonk an all thnt shit; 
(.?l6) th'^r-' ' s soxQ ^90">^f» thit, you knov^ 
(217) ^o-n 'hxn< that 

C218) but t'lero's the -nalority of people thit dol ( co^rinents) 

(219) well, ^-ell, it»s half his. (co^.ients) 

J 2 3 i 3 1 3 

(221) ,/nat p.bout the l^di^s that jo an have their kids an they die 

an t-^.oir ausoand, or th^ kids* i'ath^?^r ••. (coa^^ionts) 

(221) Cka\, so it c^n b'e D-^df?'/, D.-^ddy ( cori-iont) 

(222) c^^i-^e that's the ',7ay you'vf^ bt^^an rr^isod t'\ur;ht all 
your li^^, 

( ? 2 7 ) '■'^ '^.h > 1 ^ y ^ ' ' "^^i ''id 0 o -"^ h *^ f ^ th n ^ 1 1 

(22^i) his f^th'^r sits aroM*^d , 

(225> voM o:o'r, battle f-r?ds it, 

(22^) ^.n all thi.^ oth-- sti^^f (co--ior.t$) 

{22^) 1 d * 1 j '<r> o'-; th '? t t h ' s h a » un » a ri*'! o 5 for run a va v -n o t a^r s ? 

(22«) ^'Aa^. 

(229) Thi'^re i^? 

^ V/ 
(210) Ta^r-^ \s. 

a 3 3 
(231) If '':oVnor rjns aw-iy, 
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(2}2) 



thf^re's olaces sho cm go an just be with other woiien th?^t have 



run 



n away frcn t:oir k^ds. (Inaudible) 



213) 


y^Mh, thor'^'s 1 nlnco in Seattle, ( co"i'';<^nts) 




23^0 


^oah, tiorr^*s a plnce in Soattl^ for runaway mot'^.o 


rs, ( co'i'^:onts) 


■ - >> / 


F'')urth flo^r of thc^ Y.CaI 




.?3r'5) 






237) 






23^) 


thiri ^loor is for, v?n>;Gi others* 




23?) 






2'V.;) 


U-^., triey did h.iv.^ artl-, u-^,, sovor^l diys* arti 




2'U) 


un, I -ji^^^is it was in tho pl about 'en, 




2^2) 


in '\\so t n 0 T I'n e s • 




2'n) 


An, thero >ras t'lis c!'^7> 




2Wi) 


ne .ii <orl to so^^.e o! tn'^so, uh , v;o^/^n u-^ '>nore, 




?M3) 


, 1/ 

i u s t ^ oij n d o ', : t h ow th e n r o ^ r ar. wr^ r d a nd li <o th 


1 


?M) 


ind U'l , 1 1 <r* \t was a Vt^rv ,^o^d oro:^r-3;n« 




2''?) 


Y^^h, l.iko, whon iy, ry, tx>i;*5e .sns' it she said 






X i J/ 

•,r^-i 1 *1 T t 1 "1 V-T, -> f ^ t^ "I t in i *^ '"^ < 




2i<9 ) 


^ . J z . 
So i^ she wants to jit -■v^;.'', ' ' - 






vol \ '-'o , 5> -'^ ^ n ^' ;^ 1 i t ' n • * • ( c o-^: n t } 




251) 






252) 


bvt -/-^.-^.t if, you <now, yo'i just w^ron't ready for 
( con ^.ents) 


nav m ori? 


253) 


C<a'', th^ro isn't any r^jal solid ox?nse, 




25*^) 


a i X J 2 
b\it th rt^^'s still the fact that lotsa ladies riave 


kids when 



(?55 



the'^'r-':^ not really road^' for *en, (coa-^.ents) 

Voll, vrh-^t about the VQun^, r^oun-^ ^^iris that, like have 
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2 3 2 J 1. 

Vmbif's and the f^i-iilies will support thn-n. 



2 '^2 

^■63 
265 
:i.6? 

270 
272 



•J? it 
a76 

-279 



X , 3 / / 

■-ind ST/ '■.htt thov cm livo with thon, 

i 3 i i , a- 

riut t'-.oy h^'/o trot to, you kjiow, 

th'^v' 11 bnc'< 'o-i up, 

but t'-.oy'vG ■;ot to, like, ta'<e cnre of tho babv conplctoly , 

ciuse ll'<o (co'irents) 

^3,1 3 X S X 

You don t vrnnt vnur ;iother :;ittln around and tellin you wiiHt 

to ao all the tine, 

'feih, the/'ro fine for a couple hours theJre, 
Ho^' v:o\iH yoM feol aoout chanj^^in dippers? 

How would I fool? 

13/ 
I've already done it. 

Do you thin'< you should ohar.^e half the diapers? 

2- 3 ^ j 
If yTj had a '-'id an vou •■jnt"^ narrled? 

Half th e d ^ a "I e r s ' 



Do you thin'< you sho^nld? (co-rr^nts) 

I ".^^in, I'll tn^ s'-r^ tn In*^ I v'lll rit -ly d'^.d's houso. 



273,^ H'?, he Hist qio;,"«t^d two little <ids, 



vcU» h- didn't .:urt idopt *(^^, 

, i i \ ^ / ' ^ X 

b'4t, on^ of 'e-'-: t-iroo , one' s four, you cnov, 

but vrhen they useta hav-"^ dl^p^rs, you cnov, 

T usod, r set^3. sit ther-'^ ^ri tell my ste;\nothnr thAt, you kuo 
0^*5 of ' O'T ' s we t , 

1 J a J ^ 

or one of 'en*5 r^ot shittv pnnts, or v^v^tevero 



23? 



(^93) 
(29^ 

(3^7) 

(300 



3 1 
You V'lov, 



3 M 
ShoU\ sit th'3ro 'in bitch -ne out, 

1 . 3 Z ^ / i i 

vrhy, V'^.y don't I 0><^- 'e:n in an c'nan<;n •e^, you ^Tlov/, 

T rlon t think it's no fifty po>^ccnt doal; 

^ X 3 X J ji J / 

I think tho :^:other snould tnko c^re of the ^oddunnod babios* 

( la^i^htor , co'inents) 

I 2 
Y"'U th\n< von'ro gonna fi- 

,^ . . z ^. , 3 i i 

do VQU t'iin< you^ro .;;onna finn a, a ^^^1 that, that's wiLlin 

\'hen I'r: not hor.e \':^at is she f3or:na do? 

V/At till I get hor.-^ to- (connents) 

■'/ell, that's fine, 

T*ll oh-^n^e it, 

but that*?^ not n^ ^ift^^ nercont of the ti^re. (cornents) 
t \' ?,h^ V'-f %'or<in oart ti'^.e, 

an yo\' '7'^ r-^ wor <in ? rt t it9 , 

X 3 3/ 

•n you vore sharin fifty-fifty, 

you e^c-^. had ;-^?rt -.l^ie jobs, you kaovr, 

^ i z 

like you were ho^:h teachor^ 

V<?11, if toat's the v/H*^ workod it out, 

th^n that*s th-i way it*d hafta vork-out, ( conr-^.onts) 

^ 3 ^ 32 3/ 

;Vell, if soe's willin«^ to work that^s fine; 

X 3 1 } X 3 2 

I 'n^ar.i all the nonev that we oan 2-^' into the household's 

just fin-^ with 'ne. 



R Oka^y, b, but i^ she nre, 



^ 238 , 

R (303) if sho*s vrorkin ei^ht hours, you were vrorkin oijht 

hours , 



(30? 

(311 
(312 
(313 
(31^ 
(315 

(3i<^ 
J (31-^ 

(313 
A> (3n^ 

(320 

T (3?1 
(i23 

r. (3.2a 

R (3^-5) 
(326) 



v;ould vo'i bo vrUUn;] to do hilf the dlshos, 





1 1 


half 


thrt laundry, 




a 3. 


half 


the cle-ming, 


hilf 


tho biby-takin 


2 




'icll, 





? 3 1 3^ 
• ex-vTleof p.y dad, 

J 3 i 'X 
an hr; does hilf th^ v:ork ?^round thfi house, ( co;^*^.onts) 

> J 
i)i:shes, 

;l 3 

t'-^e clothes I 

caan^os tne nviDcrs, 

i 3 X 

diapers on the baby, 

dresses tue:n, 

}^ou <no\'« ( cor.'n^^nts; 

You don*t 11 '<e to cook? 



( coTi-^ents) 



That*s bnd f, that's bad for the juy you re p;onna ^et, (conmen 

3 ; 3 3 a 

Vr> ■ , f 1^ ^ - o'-. 1 ^ ] * 1 1 0 rob ly ri d u n v i t ^. s o-n ■■: ^'^.^ v ^ o c -inn ot 

cook -^t all, 

1 3 i/ 

but •r-io lo''"-""S ^O'^i^ 



( 00 '1 n'^n ts) 
i 



^on ']on t 5^ 1 1 th '^"r^ m s 't v'-^. on voa ro -^onna ^1 1 ^a *^r i^i , 

. loo -CI , '^.e , 

A 3x3/ 
you*>'e y^nna do h'^lf tho work, 

X 3 X ^ 3j 

You do tn.is in I do th^t» 

^ ^ } 2 3 2 X 

C''av, let's'A, let's s-^-' the wife is, 

.3 ^ ^ X X 

just aid a r^'^ally hissled' day, you know. 
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'3-'^) ^^"^^ ^'^^^ klcisVe b^t^n w'llrun all (i'-if/t 

Si 3 :3 

ono of ♦o.T^G slo'< !^iayi)3» 

X ^ X X 
•n vo'i Vn^v, all this klndq shit, 

^33')) ^^^rxyhe Is hASsleri bv 5'>nfi c^'.^iittef! or sunnin, 

■^^n\ X 3 '3 

[31-^) sho*s really tirod w vouVc really tir^^d fra^ v;orkin, 

!3^3) ^'^^^i '<nov:, you cofne hor^.e befdrG, yrxi knoi/ (cou^^h) 
,33-0 b)it she'll cook for va» 

!:?35) W^ould 70U go in the kitchen -in co'ok up the :neals an ^^it th 

X 3 3 
kids to bed *n all that shit? 

[33?) sh9 was sick. 



33^) Sh^^^s not sicic. 



A 3 / , 

33^) She's just hassled* ( co-^.'^ients) 

3'"*''^) D^^nends on If sie was too tired to do \ty 

}^^\) or lust too la^^y to do you knc^*r, 

Well, vrhat if shs feels like b^=^in lar.y for a day? 



.3-^3) Yeah» what if she is la7.y? 
[3^'^) ^^-t hor b-.*i laey, 



[3^*5) I (rols^) I*d b»-i lazy the noxt day, {l?.'ic^ht^r\ Go:-/^onts) 

' I- \ r 3 X ^ ^ ^ 

^j^^o) vny rarrj a niaety-nin^^ year old? 

l!arry hin ninety, 
(l>^^i3) Marry hiTn v;nen he's ninety eijht, (cori'^ients) 

,3^9) You'll be with hvn for two years » 

X 5 
,550) an, an then he'll cro oat ... ( inaudible co-amorits) 

'351) Te.ah, well, so:>ie. 



^ C35?) y^'^-'^h, th-^t's h^ppdned before too* (co:"i'ier.tr5) 

N ( 353) I ro\d an -i'rtiolo onoo whom t:)us Ji/de ^'ot married to this 

(35'^) on thf^lr hone^,;>Toon, 

Jl i i I 

(355) In tho "middle of the whole bi^-^r;y thin^, you know, 

(55^) ho ke^ls rr/or an died on her, (liu^hter) 

J (35?) -'/hat if thoy Just auto-i-^ tioally annul th'e '^^arriage? (cor.nen 

(35-) T-ev don t have any life insurance, 

1 J ^ ^ x 

(359) c'visfi they, you don't usuilly .^et life insurance bofor*^ you 

X 

,^et »•« (co'^nents) 

(360) Veil, 

( 361) if thev're old, you <now, like 
(3^2) the moth-^r G^in hnve a couple of kidst 

(363) the f-^tner coulri have a couple kids, 

^ -31 3 i 3 y 3 / 

(3''0 h-3for-"^ '"ou c^i^^vT it, vou '-^ot fa-.ily wit-^.o^xt ev^^n tryin. 



( lauf^htor, oo'^/^.en trO 



T(37o; 
(571: 

(373) 



.%» an she had, shp. had four kids livin at hcyie. 



^' 'e^' iat'^ f ''i 1 V, 
?\^st Wife, you know, 

:!is onlv wife so far. 

i i 
Firs^> wife, but 



^ 3 ; / 

it was her third -^.usband. 
No; 

fourth* ( co-nnents) 
She likes to ju:nn around. 



3 ' 



/ 



J (375 
(3?6 

(3?8 

(9^.1 



Huh? ( co-'i'ients) 

A 3 > 5 / / . . 

Ciuso t-.oy thin'< tnoy love each othor, ( co,-n.^f^>nts) 

3 

whnn T WIS, 

I ro'>lly hun^ up on this dude, 

an v;>?^'^-^ t^,lkin bout >^oin livin with each other nn all 
this sh it; 

an I diin't see hvn for <\ yoar an then he sho>;fid up last 
}l , 

A a llovra ' en ; ( laU;^htor) 

an, y'Hi <now, an h^^ v;as m S'^?attlG for a couple v:ee<s 

I ^ X ^ X J X 

an, vou ^nov/, I wa? tal'<, talkin vrith my parents bout shackin 

3 



Up In his pla^e, 



an all this shiti 



an th e 7 said 



liko \i inthr^e or four 'lontas, vou 'oiow 





, . 3.2- 

I !^o t th \ s f^^ 1 in 

knovr, 


a ^ain I '-rarit to -^o 


s'ack 


uo witn n^^, vou 




^ 3 z 
--t"! you Va'^w, 


if vou do, ^'OU can, 






(3=?) 


JL j ;. 
bul if it doosn ' t 

Jl X 

you !<now, 


vor< out, vou ?an a 


V;ayc 


. ^/ 




just p'l.^o a point 


z 

try not to have cany 


3 J 
kids* 


(noise) 


(3^1) 


8.. T'^ady to handle it. 








^ 3 X 3 } 
/ell, f\s it hanpr->ns, we eventually 


oke up 


i / / 
an:;^.:ay* 


(393) 


But you ^<now , , . 


( co^.nents) 






(?9'0 


X X 

'!o, oa'!se, no, 
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(3^^) vnen ho ?''>rrs%?d v--^ w^'^rf^, wo voro still orott-y hun^ up or 



on 

G 1 h n t for a wh lis t''! o r o , 
(576) You kn^N't but I ynu know, 

(3?7) ^ly ^'^d didn't f!/cn li<e the f.ny, (cn'rnonts) 

(5}^) P^r^'fi'.s axv? tho :osL critical things r*ve ever seerio 

(3.^?) ^"^^ ^'^^ li'<ed so.ne of the o^nys IWo hunj^ around wl\h| 

(700) bnt this one ;iudo he didn't li<G bin ciuse he was a bi^ leech. 

('/Ol.) He ivist sucked off of ovorybody, 

i I J A 3 / 

(702) ^ie didn t '^et a job or nothin, 

^31 i 3 

h-n vr>nt an lived dov;, 

(V04) h'? vront -r^i lived vrith ny morn* (laughter, con^ionts) 

(VO5) Ate 'Ir foo^, 

{^f^o) I'n s'lckod 110 7>.y little brothers' ro"o'';s, 

(VO?) m -^11 thli? S'it, v^^u V'-iov. 

(^^^S^f ^'ou '^in'-r, ho'd '^e^ i^ ho 00 J Id hiv^ so"^.g vrn^'/' for 1 

o.'^ck of o ^ r.? t te s , 

(VC^)) sho'd rjivo it to lir^., 
(^V^"^ t-«:^^: '•''^;^ld "^v us so^^ H-o**'? 

(711) S^^^^ ... (oo-'v-nts) 

('jl?) So- ^^t\-i^s ':9'"^pl9 •;et "lamcd because t^or^'s ^ sec"irity in it, 

'^'^i sAe 'v^'^ol^^ thin< tnt jetting ^:^/riod is a \<"<ir of 

sianj , 

(t/15) v^'^lli you h-iV'^. to live with '^e. (co-;r'^nts) 

^ i 1 3 X 3X 

\H \ ^ ' TM r-^.t'-^-'r llvo x>n.Vn a chick for a w^lle first, 

(VI?) b^f'^^-^, 'ou kn^''/, if T do 1 rar*^ied tn he^r. (co^i'nents) 
(^18) dell if you can't I (co-inent) 



{^m 
('/23: 

m5[ 

iHV- 
('/33. 

W3^' 

r. mr 



2 i J ^^'^ 

Yt'^'^.t, about "^.arriA'^e? (oo^rnont) 

-J i i i ; / 

r, I Mist thin-: it*s ?. slip of p-^pcr, 

J 32 
That's ill It is, 



3 . X 



3 . X 



ill yovi do all you do is ^et uo the>v:j, you knov;, (co'i' 



m v/vj can boli-^vo it or not, 

I r.o'^a, it*s not iv^ally ma, 
5 



2. 



it's not .^onn'^ ^n'<'^ that "luch difference of how you live. 

It ";if^ht if vow wor^ real, 

^ 3 I 

if vou v/er-'^ 'i rt3al Moral norsoni 

^ 3 a i 

but if voM vor-^, I re^n, 

\i "^n don t G^.r^ vr^^^.t so^iotv t"iin<s about you, 

an you don't ^^ar^, vou <now, 

i^ noo-^1^ s^y, 

oh, the'^ no": "-.arrX'.a, 

th'v'ro just livin to^^'^ther, you !<now, 

1 3 1 3 ^ 5 ^ 

an ^ lotta neo^-^le will call ya voird dlfferrnt np.^.es, 

but if yo'j don't care, tnen 

it a in t jonn^ ^.ake that much difference. 

If '/ou nav^i a slip of naner to say you'r-3 'iarrifr3a or noL, 

(laughter, co.rn-'^nts) 

; 3 X 3 X 

•/hen T get ^arriod, lixo, X thin < I, 

i t ' d bo r ^ t o ^. <o u o our ovn ' r r ia - e contracts, 

inst^-^d of like the traditional, old, vou '<riow, 

Society rulosa (comments) 



X 3 2. X 

when I ^;;et marrif^d, I*^ i^onna, 



2Ml 



you '<'>/r>rj Insteid of a np'rri^^^e lloensoi Pn jotv^a uso, uh| 



X 3 / 

uh, you k':ov» not vast a slip of onper, 

S'\:'\':^z th-^ I Rre officially married;; 

^ X J / 

T*ri --onn^ US'^ sonet'-un^ th'^t is ^,oro listing, 

th^^.t do'^s^'t uh, t'iit*55 not I 

X 3 X 5/ 

it's not O'^silv dostrovf?d» 

^ J A 3 2. j / 

'^a ^'on c-nn dostrov It but it*s not so easy, 

1 y 

1.^ Tf..; r|ot (cr>;rnont) 

;!o, r'", not, ( oo'-;:'!ent) 
Mo, I'"! nnt, 

X 3 i 3 a J 2 

K^ct, I'^. not, I'n not even gonnn be mrriod by ar\y judgs, or 



751 
V55 



3 

i|$7) priest 



or anytr^ir.^ t-^. \s; 

I'd ^^.tn?^"ave a, hnve It done bv a ;^ood friend, 
b f ^ ih , b o t h us • ( o o-- e n t s ) 



>5B 

3 1 
^ 3 / 



X 3 X 3 J 3 3 a J. 

i^/^^ '".ore s'^'ibollc than lust just a .li^ce '^f omor t'rp.t '>*:e 



( co'ir^ents) 
U'^^S' Polvotnvl'^n? lasts forf^v^r. 
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'-^^^^ '<^'^* if 

(^70) Aftor '^.lybe aboit tv:enty >^'>nr's, I'm .iu?;t g^nni say (covnents) 
(^^71) m-^'^b^ tV'^ntv wars, 

(^72; siltin there, 

('^73) just srttin Vu-r^, 

/ \ 3 ^ ^ / 
(i^yU) lookin 'it eich othf»r, 

^ 3, i 

(ii75) say okny, 

(^'176) 1'-^^^'^^ '^^-'^J it for .-^.vhile. 

P 0^-7?) '^ean? 

N (473) -rnlh you^r- foVty? 

P- (479) Y^a'd still ir/e th^3 polyeVnylene ved^in^ contract, 

J? (URo) ^- t '-"^nt ')ol''^ th vl*^*^'*? v?^^\n- contr-'Ct« (l^<M^h^^r) 

(433) j^ln^d hor*^ forovor* 

a 3 jL "i) / 

(4«^6) --n! V^-^n -•.•11 r-r.'y'' (o-r-ent-) 

2 jj 

(490) Yoa 'c-o*/, like, lat's s-xy, you <now, 

(491) '<id t-'>.t ^ets in school md then ««• (cov^c^nts) 

(492) *'our p'^r^-nt^ ^r.^ 'T<^rriod| 

3 X J / 

(493) 'fnat 1 voirdol (cor_^<ints) 





2*46 




U ( ^9^) 


5- 3 2 3 ^ 
.'0''.'', ••hon ■'■y D-'^'Tits !"ot r.^rriod it 


X 

VIS, uh 




li''o, Old iiid Lou.ie, ".y stop-nn-n, sorta. 


(1^96) 


'■^'i'? n t a 0 V 0 . r^. 1 v r 1 0, 6 1 






it wisn t just a joln\n-3 of the t'-:o 


of thein; 




ill i-lx of us stobrl th^^*-^, 




(f^99) 


^ 3 i i 

rif^ht noxt to t'le^i, 




( 500^ 


••r\tn tie pri*?.?t, you <no>;, 




(501) 


X , 3 

■1 n t h oy e r 6 J u ? t r ^ rl 1 p. ^i 0 c- n s 




( 502) 


i^-it l\k3 t^:^t, 




(.503) 


an so t'non ^-rhon it ^^Jn,s 07f*r, 




(504) 


we All Just hu^^od ^.^ch oth^r an all 


3 

this 


(505) 


-'^n, it *n s q rrj^flly a neit vecdin^, 




(506) 


1 . 3 




(507) 


3 . a, X 




(503' 


TMl •■ n v^. ^ VjV ' A 11 th*^ ti ".G > "O'J 


2 


(509) 


but If n-^c^ fs -ic!-: icu.ie stnnds by h 
an 5"ho -"n.nts hvn to ^it bette'r; 


\- just 



X 



( 511) \n"' ?o, 1^ ' '"^^ 9. bl ' t^iir. s*'* '1*''-^, 

( SI2) "^^'^ 1 0-^70 tn st?y by livoj 

( 51.3) -i'-''"^ 1 ri '!) ill th i ot'i'^ f'lit th'it tho''*7-? *ot i>i 

(51^) wAl, T'r; not sure; 

/ X 3 X J X j 3 , 3 / , / 

{515) '^.t^ybe, T thin'< a lot v^,s just dad'*; legcLl ;')rofession, 

■■ ' ^ ^t 3 y X 

( 51^) in, \t would .h<:^ 5^-ot to hell if he w-^sn't carried to her* 

f 51?) liv'^d , thev liv^d together for ll'^ost i yoir before 

3 / i i 
they got nirri<^d, you '<nov; 



24? 

N ( 5.18) '^'-^^ '-hen t'loy -iecideci, 



. 2^ 5 X 5 i i Z 

(5W) ^'^"^u '^nowi they <irvii '<:r\i'''i v;hon they> 

(520) v'hon ho w-^nt and lived with 'i^^r thoy kin ii l<no:; t?yt-^ntually 

thoy we:v^ -pnn'^ prnbly ^it n/qii^rlod, 

i 3 ^ 
(5?l) eventi^lly, 

^ X 3 X 3 i i X 3 -2 . ■ 3;l 

(522) And, ilso, you <now, foi' the'i to hive custoay of us kids, 

(523) thoy nc^ldod to r,p le j-'.l.ly 'i'r-n*l/^d hy, by courtr, ii.so. 

. i 3 3 ^ 

(52^) And they vented -i? kid$ to be -iblo to llvo v;ith then if we 

3 f / 

d ^ c id ? d ^-h t w'l n t '3 d t o » " ' 

(o?5/ An, ^U'ns ovit -,'o did, you <nov;, 

^ 3 1 J ^ 

(526) but th*^ courts ^'ouldnH have let us live v;\th tho^ I donH 

3 

think If 'ny l^o-^t 

3 X ^ X 3 > J z 

(527) you knov, ^7l? stil"^ sin^rlo '>nd un^^.-^rried, you kno^r 

( co-.'^ient?;) 

X .3 X > 3 X J I i X 

r c;^^ Q ) ; n n ^ ^ Vt ' f> ^ t T V '! ""^ t t: ! ^ n t: O d us < I d S to 1 IV wit h 

J X 

R (52?) .v'n^^t sh<^ild n^?"rla^^o l^e? (cor^inents) 

\ 2 i ^ 3 X ^ J 2 5 X 

a^iO'i^or r^'>ison t"^-?y did it vis like if ^r.y t :in'* r.-'illy h^op'^ned 

to oit^.er ono of 

(532) th-r-. t---, vou <v.^i<e> 

^1 3 X 3 2 * >2 

(533' '^^-y d^d's in t'^.o t'"^o five in th^. United States, 

($y^) ^ti Lcoi^^c^ s in the top seven in tho United States in incor;e 



/ 

bracket, 



X J ? ^ ^2 

(535) '^in l!kf=^ an if 'hither one of died thev'd both be able to 



3 X 3 ^ ^ 

take care of us financially but, 



t\l (53^') l??t*s sly it my 4'\d died and Lou* 5e niri d'ld vroron't n^rri*^d| 

(5V\ ^^^'^ Loot^^Q M -Al^r.^t bo pblo to si3;^pd*rt us, 

(533) ci^;st> t^.e courts 'v'ould take us ^w^y frcxn hor and 2^"-'® 

5 

bic!< to our Mo'^., 

^ 3 z 

(539) ^-^^-ic!! r^nlly don't 'rnnt, 

X 3 2 3 

(5^+0) And tn, so, yoii kn^w, It's jus, 

th^^re*s a Tot of l^jal shit, vou <now, 

roilTy, -^^osly, (con-nnnts) 

1^ (5'0) ^'^'^'^^-1 y^^u i^-fn be tvjo Indl ^^i^^U'^.ls V^ut thr? court vmuld 

(5*^^) It, ^aybe thero vould be so^iO other stuff in it, (con-^ents) 
P (5^5) A -n^^'^ent you as^ed whites tho differrrico between marriage 
(5'^6) nnd livin^ to^-ther, 
(5^7) -id. T do^ 

(5^^3) to it ^'^'^Tis that, uh, llvinj to^eth'^r would b'? r. noro 

> . . . ^ / 
roal r^ la t lonsr*: ip , 

(5^9) s\nc3 p^^ool? aren't tied to each other. 



^'^'^O The-' -<v- 



(551) t"o r'^ach t" o o^hor "^ersori, (con"'.ents) 

( 552) A, ^- I'^r^^ a'^.ount of un'^orst^.nd* n^ hf^tw^j^^n ^ach othor, 

(553"^ you >-v-r, ?o th^;'*ll st^V to--the^, 

3 X 3 X • a 

(55^^' Sf^'^'^n \i'<-^ t^.'^'' vo^ild be -^or^ intorosted in, 

3 ;X 3 / 

N (555) pl^asincf the oth'^r nerson. 
P ( 556) irv livir??;, vou knoW, 

(557) fror* day to daV, 

X 3 X 3 :l 

('556) in 55^ t tin 2 up a, a real situation taat they could be 

3 ^ / , , / 
co:nf or table in, 



2^ 



(559) instf^nd of, uh, 



3i 

(561) Mo;. 



(562) i.n'st^nd of hAn:^ In tho rolo uh, >^o\e hAsh.vr>A uvl tho 

3 

(563) and, nl^'^in;' th^>'^ ^i'^\o of husb'^nd and th*' [^a:no of t/ife, 
($0^0 'i^i-^t's wt'on^ ^-Mth vh^*? 

(5^^5) T'rv^^ roL?s, thit Vnve 

(5^^) If a c?'\sis coit^£? linn 7 I?. ter^ you kr.ov, 
(56?) toe '*ro dostrV^ed, 

(568) an 1 porson*s, i^ould be really "lard to got back into tnei 
role, '^ou <noWt 

(569) bec'ius-^' it*s it*s l\'<e sonet^.in^ forced, 

(5'^0) or, el, \t*s like havin"^ so^eont^ ols^ do tnxr\[i for you, 

( OO"*!'^'^ ^^ t^ 

(5?1) tJh. 

0. 3 ; 

(572) -"t's don- for you; 

tnf^ Morson's just lost m a void, you k.no:^, 

(576) lik- th-r^, t-^r-'s not-in^ (oo--v^t) 

(577) to,uh, f-^ll b-'^o< on ^nd oac< into It; 
(5?B) but, not rUnj but ti^.e, you knoWi 

(579) to le^m all over a.^ain on a 0 or son's ow^n Individual effort, 

how to, uh, booono that kind of pe^rso'n that thoy wero before 

■ 3 ' 
th6 crisis, 



250 



X i f 

vhitovor the crisis :^f^s» 

hoc^visc I t'un'< that m?\rrii:^t^ cm hnp;jen in just tho w.iy living 
tOr^other o-in hmp/n* (con:nont) 
No T'r^ not» 

Ih, I thin^ th-'t, well, our relationship Is like, 

^ ^ n ^ t ^ ^ f / 

"lore like rao/ d{3 scribed living to^^ether, 

in th^^.t, yow knovr, it's a thin2 th^t we vork out from d?^y to 

day pnd try to 'naKo n lifR out of it, 

^nd t-'^n, vo re trvin-j to, vou know, like, 

bf^ individuals and work out our own roles, 

?^n9 bre^k ;3,way frOT» you know, the, the stere'o types about 
X 

rr^arriaj'^, 

aHrl s t'^^^^t*'^^'^.'^ of, and <*x 9ctltiohs o^" wh^it a wlfo shofild be, 
w''-!'>t hushan'^ s'^o'jld be, 
and st'\ff like thU, 

P.eally trvin^: to v;ork out o^ir lives individually, 
was --^rtly for s^c^'ritv, 

3L 3 Z 

un, partly because, a'n, I was really to the point v;nere I 
really va'^^e-i to snare ny life, 
an ouil-^ 'ny life wita s, somebody, 

,X 3 a 3 ;t J 

in a way that was really intirate and close, 

'jm, th^t I. don' tthin'< takes pilace very eCsily unloss there 

* ,3 / ; 

IS a co-n'". " t^. ^nt , 

(601) two people, you know, 
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{Syi) to onch othor, im, you '<now, 
. i 3 ;j J. 

(0O3) not 1 lo^al co'^'nl^a'^nt > 

(60^1) but, uh, corr';it'':»''nt , you ^nov, 
(6^5) p^^riSoml co'^inltient to one inotnor, 

(0%) irh, I think th.-^t. you knov, 

(^^07) ther-^ are c^rtiin wlys in vmlch I'vfj z^^om one] cJrtaui things 

J 1 3 i 3 a 

th^t I^ve, uh» bet^n able to be.:jin to work on, 

(0O8) 'tnd, and bnen able to becono; 

(609) boca^Ae of the roln.tT.on5hlo , 

(610) b^?cius<? of, you know, thf? 'nalo-fonale interaction, partly; 

(611) partl'^ Dec^T^fve, un, yon mow, 

(612) I trust tn^.t, uh, isn*t f^onn=i split when thinp;$ git tou^h^ 

(613) that ho, yon know, wants t^ stay vrith r.e an work things out 
tof^e^he'r, 

(61^^ rind nrusts * hat I'm not j^onna split waon things -;it touc-;h 

oven if they are nard. 

X J 2 Ol 

(615) still care enouga about each other, 

( ^ 1'^ ^ n h 1 1 a o 1^ J o' h in t * a 1 n 1 1 ^ 1 ; " i t^^i n t t t wa a d/? , 
Col?) and th^t we fro^i day to day, 

(6l3) ^>n, to s'^y that, u^i', 

(619) it's worth, itVs worth sticking to-^ethor wh^n it's hard, 

(620) and thqt it's worth s, worth, m, you know, 

\ 3 2 } X 3 

(621) bnildin'^ $o-!ethin-:, that, that oan't be built, 

/Z^^S ^ ^ ^ J ^'^^^ 

(622) um, yon know, in a vpar, 

(623) "^r two years, 

3 a 
(62^) three years, 
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R (625) five years everio 

X 5 X 3 12 

p (626) //h.en you pvit all Uvxt effort, uh, 

(627) into^ 1 thirV';; fro^i th<^ vory bof^i^nni^ri^ , you loiow, 

X 3 X X 
(62? ) kef^p doin^;; It, 

(62^7) thorp's more stcibility, 

^ 5 X 3 / / 

(630) Li'<o, lt*s o^.sier to have it done for you, 

(631) li^G, to, t'^kirvr school (cou^h) 

» X 3x3 

(632^ strnVv-^ht l^fe, for oX'3ni\le. 

3 I 3 z 

(633) kno's% st^rt out fro^ kinderfjirten doinr the si^e thinj 

d'^y over, d'^.v after d?iy, 

(63^0 si'ne riours exactly, 

X 3 
(635) you knov, 

X 3 % 
(63^) you git, it' s, 

7 3 X 3 X ? ^ 

(637) ifter a fevryears your body's been, has haen wnipped into 

that t'/no of a t^iing# 

(63?) But, if, uh, so^.sthlng happens, you know, like, you leave, 

(639) takes a couole v^ars co ^■'^^^'^ into it, you '<nw, 

(Aho> ^^^1 trat, Vi-vt .^ust, uh, fr^-- lol^v- It on vour 

( fro^ hua-Hn:^ up. ' 

( oh2) b?ck un -'oursolf, 

( 6^3^ you, yo'i'r'? nrohahl^';^a stron^^r :)lrson than anyone th'^t* 5 
had . it donr^ ffvr tno-r), 

( 6^^^) Yeah, that's true. 

X ^2 3 X- J J 

( 64$) Fact/ IfToe left, X, I know I could go on living, - 

- X 3 X ^ 3L- . 

(646) I could handle /.y life, 

a J iJL X 

(647) An I could find happiness and all that* 
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R ('^'+3) GfAnlotc-ly fa^l Apart and my ogo wouldn't be destroyed 



and ^11 that. 



(6^^9) .\n^ I tnink hf^'s t'io s'^me way bo^cause (cou^^h) we, we^ro 



indlvid^'ils;. 



(650) I, yo'i.i <no>7, It would be ro-illv h^vv if he did split, voai 

^ 3 / 

(651) it wouT"^ caus-^ a lot of triu^.as, 

(t)5?) but I, 7on ^nov, r could h^indlo it, 

(653) "^^^^ know, and I could '<eep on joingi 

(65^) ^nd, and, continue. 

(655) And I think sor^.e ^ari'lages are such tnat, 

(456) lV'<o you were t.al<in3 about, 

(65?) tho'v end up with a void because as indlvidu-^.ls tiey haven't, 

(653) uh, e^'i^^lly w^nen, (co-^jnent) 

('^«;o} vou <n^"f» haven t, veah, 

X 3 
(060) thev don't p;row, 

.... X, 3 1 i/ 

(651-) ^nd tney haven't achieved a stable identity of their own. 

3 x 3 ^ 3X 

^C^O^ '/riv'. o vr n 1 i-i c c: f* t h t , T f^'^^V, t h ''^'''''"^ , 

(663^ but, nh, r 'lein , wo^no'^v h^ ve I'^ss than ^'^.i^. (cc^.'nent) 
(66^0 they accent their role, 

( ^65) ^^^'^ ^^cceot the 'Jecislo'ns th-^t w-:)re rhde for ther% ( co-.^.en!<s) 
N (66^) I have ?i question: 

(667; why, why is It '>ilrrled wo:nen and sin.jle' women have to nakei 

3 X 3 3/ 

on, a definition of what they are when they write k^Irs and ;^iss 

(668) You knowj why can*t they Just write Ms(, li<e (coinent) 

( 669) *^ou can, : ^ 
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but is it If^^al vet^ 

i^^^hr but so n-^ny oeoolo, 

; 3 ^ J I 

yow know, isk if vou're I^rs, or Miss, (co:Ynents) 

I wi, r thln'< thit Mut should bo a thinr; that everybody 

should do, 

just put Ms". 

I sorta wish I would* ve kept my ovm, my na^ne, you know. 

Just on nrinoinlost (co-n^ents) 

Just for t'le orinoinlo of tho thing, you knovo 

I dnnH re'^lly c^iro (co^jnents) 

I, it '>iaVes you sound like you belon^? if you use, you know, 
your husband's n^.-ie, 

far ^R tn'it ^^o^s» 

r J ^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

If ynu re wo^-.^n, vou,:<now, 

you ou^^nt^i sticK with tne sa^iO nnne, you .<now; 

i?^ so'^.eont^ siw you so"^eone saw your husband th^y wouldn't 

a- 

thin^ any t^inj; 

they, you <now, the-'/d think you* re, you <now, 

vou, tn^re vis notnin ^om on tnnre, you <now, ( coi'^/^'.ents) 



Vould you thin<. it was a cru^ny d^-^a L if, like, afte 
i?et -narrll^d you take vour wiV^*s na'ne? 

-'/hat worrld you think of that? 

^ ^ x 

T 'neani v, iust say (co^.^ents) 

That'd bo stran,=:e. (laurrhs) 

3 X y / ■ 

V/'n'^t would it feel like? (cor^nents) 



r vou 
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J (693) I noin, if she wants to 'f<!?ep her na-io thero's 1 lo-;al 

3 / . 
WTV sho cm do It, (coiinents) 



it*s ti:''.o to ndjournt (con-ionts) 



^ 3 J ?3 
(695) Cloven t-irty-fiv^-)! 
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